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THE WEEK. 


Tue Cabinet was to meet yesterday, and in spite 
of the disclaimers of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and other 
speakers, the crisis exists and continues. We believe 
that Mr. Balfour will resign and that Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman will form a Government. 





THE event of the week in Russia has been the 
mutiny at Sebastopol, which has almost reached the 
dimensions of a civil war. Whatever might be true of 
the other outbreaks, of the roving rebellion of the 
Potemkin, or the recent rising at Kronstadt, the rebel- 
lion at Sebastopol was an attempt to start a revolution. 
If it had succeeded it would have created a most 
interesting situation, and the revolutionaries might have 
occupied a number of Russian towns as the Huguenots 
occupied a number of French towns. It has, how- 
ever, been extinguished with a great deal of blood- 
shed ; how much it is impossible at present to say. 
The nature of the battle on Tuesday can be appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that the southern 
batteries of the town fought on the side of the revolution 
and the northern batteries on the side of the Govern- 
ment. The southern batteries shelled the town and 
were in turn stormed by the Government forces. The 
mutineers, according to the account sent by Admiral 
Chuknin, Commander-in-Chief of the Black Sea Fleet, 
began operations by seizing the torpedo boat Svirepy 
and three other vessels which drew near to their ship, 
the Otchakoff. The state of panic in the fleet may be 
gathered from the admiral’s confession that he had been 
obliged to disarm the ships from fear of the men, and 
therefore he had to acquiesce in the capture and removal 
by the mutineers of the officers of the ship Panteleimon. 
At last the authorities were convinced that inaction was 
more dangerous than repression, and they opened fire. 
The correspondent of the Manchester Guardian tele- 
graphs that the army in Manchuria is beyond control. 





Count Wirte’s position, never hopeful, seems 
pretty desperate. He has made two grand. mistakes 
in refusing the complete amnesty and assenting to 
martial law in Poland. These two concessions to the 
reactionaries have destroyed what little confidence he 
could command among Liberals. The Manchester 
Guardian predicts that he will step into the background 
much in the way that Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky did 
when General Trepoff overruled his tentative Liberalism. 
The real authority, it argues, is passing to M. Durnovo, 
the acting Minister of the Interior, who was respon- 
sible for the arrest of the members of the Peasants’ 
Congress. It is difficult to see how Count Witte’s 
policy or the election of a Duma can proceed 
with repression on one side and military rebellions and 
general strikes on the other. There is at the moment 
a general telegraph strike, not as a manceuvre of revo- 
lutionary politics but as a protest against the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to allow a professional trade union. 

Tue German Emperor made a speech on Monday 
in opening the Reichstag which, like many of his 
speeches, has caused some excitement. Three things 
were noticed in it. One was his distinction between 
the correct relations which Germany had with all 
Powers and the friendly relations she had with most. 
The second was the statement that the peace of 
Germany was a sacred concern to him, but that the 
signs of the times made it the duty of the nation to 


strengthen its defences against unjust attacks. The 
third was an expression of the liveliest sympathy with 
the exertions made by Russia with the object of effect 
ing a new arrangement of its domestic affairs. The 
last allusion has been criticised by one of the 
German Radical papers as likely to encourage 
the impression that Germany has designs of interven- 
tion. The second statement has been regarded in 
some quarters as an effort to beat up support for the 
Navy Bill. The first shows that the German Emperor’s 
chagrin over Morocco continues. The French papers 
have received this rather unfriendly speech with com- 
posure; and the Débats remarks that it is not the 
speech but the way in which it has been received in 
the German Press that is ominous. It does not 
improve the prospects of the Morocco Conference. 

Tue event of the week in French politics has been 
the discussion of Article 4 of the Separation Bill in the 
Senate, which was illumined by a notable speech of 
M. Clémenceau. The whole question of the fate of 
ecclesiastical property turns on the clause in question, 
which has already been the subject of animated debate 
and much cross-voting in the Chamber of Deputies. 
As passed by the Chamber of Deputies it pro- 
vides that the property of the different churches 
shall be vested in associations cultuelles, which 
are to be created in each parish in accordance with 
the terms of the Associations law of 1901. Upon the 
definition of these bodies turns the whole question of 
the degree of autonomy to be enjoyed by each church 
and of the extent to which they are to be subject to 
the decisions of the law courts on doctrinal questions 
in the case of disputes among the Catholic laity. The 
definition which had been passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies—that of ‘‘ associations legally established 
in conformity with the general regulations of the form 
of worship, the exercise of which they propose to 
maintain ”"—was a definition which was objected to by 
Radical anti-Clericals as binding each association to 
the formularies of the Church of Rome without 
power to change their creed and insisted on by the 
Clerical Party as the only security against schism. 
Attempts at amendment were made by both parties 
in the Senate, but the clause passed as it stood. It 
does not appear quite clearly what the attitude of the 
Council of State will be in the event of litigation, but 
the assumptien favoured by the Minister of Public 
Worship is that the approval of the episcopal authority 
will be an important consideration—an assumption 
which the Clerical Party sought (without success) to 
strengthen by the provision that the associations 
should be nominated by the bishops. The re- 
sult is markedly significant of the liberal attitude 
of the Republican Party as a whole towards the Church, 
and M. Clémenceau (in proposing unsuccessfully an 
amendment which would award the property to the 
association most representative of the local community) 
stigmatised the clause as simply maintaining the 
spirit of the corcordat and as lacking the finality of 
a settlement. 





THE events in Russia, writes a correspondent in 
Vienna, are having a profound influence upon the 
Austro-Hungarian crisis. In 1789 and 1848 revolution 


came from the West; now the storm is coming from the 
East. In Hungary, of course, there is first of all the 
struggle between the Magyar nobility and their fol- 
There the Crown, through 
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Baron Fejervary, is endeavouring to defeat the Inde- 
pendence Party by a programme of universal suffrage 
and social reform. This issue will soon be fought out 
at a general election. It is rather curious to see the 
Emperor Francis Joseph in alliance with the Socialists 
and smaller nationalities against the nobles and the 
dominant race, 


In Austria the Government has already found that 
what the Crown is offering the people of Hungary can- 
not be refused to the people of Austria. Hence the 
Premier, Baron Gautsch, has announced that he will 
shortly submit a new scheme of democratic suffrage to 
the Reichsrath, and there is little doubt that within a 
very few months an Austrian Parliament will be elected 
on the principle of manhood suffrage. The great diffi- 


culty is to arrange that the German minorities in. 


Moravia, Bohemia, and Austrian Silesia shall not be 
swamped by the Czechs. Some scheme of minority 
representation may perhaps be adopted in order to over- 
come the difficulty. It is remarkable, however, that 
almost all parties in Austria, including the German 
bourgeotsie, are favourably disposed to a Reform Bill. 
During the last week a most impressive and peaceful 
demonstration has been held in Vienna by the 
Socialists, whose strength in the Imperial City seems, 
after all, to be as formidable as in Buda-Pest. 

IT is instructive to note how steadily the artificial 
system Lord Milner tried to set up in South Africa is 
crumbling away in one part after another. One day it 
is his education policy that goes by the board. Next 
day it is his settlers’ scheme that breaks down. The 
Bloemfontein Friend of November 4 contains an inter- 
esting article on the petition of the unfortunate men 
who were drafted out to South Africa under the scheme 
fora revaluation of their farms. They complain that the 
terms the Government gave them were unjust and 
a fatal handicap to their fortunes. Lord Milner’s great 
idea was to create two classes who would act as a 
garrison; the first, the National Scouts; the second, 
the Cromwellian settlers. The first part of this design 
led to the most odious and disgraceful features of the 
war ; and it has failed ofits capital object. The second 
has endedin the distress and misery of a little handful 
of men (not more than 600 in all) who are far too few 
to protect Lord Milner’s system and too wretched to like 
it. Meanwhile everything goes to show that the most 
memorable of all Lord Milner’s experiments—Chinese 
labour—is doomed as soon as a Liberal Government 
takes office. Mr. Cresswell, in a recent speech at 
Potchefstroom, quoted in the South African News of 
October 25, points out that in the last year before the 
Chinese came, one hundred more stamps were dropped 
for every 1,085 additional natives, that since then 
19,000 more natives have come and that at 
the old rate there would have been 6,503 more 
stamps on the Rand, whereas there are 6,845, or 
342 more to represent the labours of 45,000 Chinese. 
Bishop Gore has addressed a powerful letter to 
the Zims, condemning Chinese labour, but the letter 
is marked by one piece of injustice. He concludes that 
he hopes the people of the Transvaal will repent of 
their bargain. But what right has he to describe the 
transactions for which Mr. Lyttelton, Lord Milner, and 
the mineowhers are responsible as the bargain of the 
people of the Transvaal ? 





P'HERE was a sudden shifting of the political excite- 
ment at the beginning of the week. Lord Rosebery 
made a speech at Bodmin on Saturday which made the 
Opposition rather than the Government the centre of 
interest. It contained this allusion to Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman : 


‘« The responsible leader of the Liberal party has, if I have 
not misread his utterance—and I do not conceive it possible 
to have misread his utterance, because it is so careful, so 
strenuous, and so reiterated—he has hoisted once more in 


its most pronounced form the flag of Irish Home Rule. I 
am not going even now to utter one jarring note which can 
conflict with the unity of the Free Trade party. To maintain 
that unity, even at the cost of personal effacement, must be 
the duty of every man who believes Free Trade to be the 
greatest practical issue before the country at this moment. 
But I object to the raising of the banner of Home Rule—not 
merely because of high constitutional objections founded on 
the recent experience of foreign European countries, but 
also because of my belief as to what will really conduce to 
the welfare of the Irish people itself. But I object to it 
mainly on this occasion for this reason: that it impairs the 
unity of the Free Trade party, and that it indefinitely post- 
pones those tasks of social and educational reform on which 
the country has set its heart. I will say no more on this 
subject, except to say emphatically and explicitly and once 
for all that I cannot serve under that banner. 





Tue passage to which Lord Rosebery referred was 
as follows. The Liberal Leader had been describing 
very effectively the steps by which the Unionist 
Government had destroyed all the assumptions of its 
opposition to Home Rule: 

“There were two ways of capturing a stronghold —by an 
open and high-handed assault or by the process of sapping. 
In the case he had been speaking of the defenders them- 
selves had laid the saps and blown up their main bastion. 
What mattered it which of these methods they used if they 
effected the capture? If he were asked for advice by an 
ardent Nationalist, he would say his desire was to see 
effective management of Irish affairs in the hands of a 
representative Irish Parliament. If he were a Nationalist, 
he would take it in any way he could get it, provided it 
were consistent with and led up to their larger policy. He 
thought that would be good advice, but he laid stress on 
the proviso that it must be consistent with and lead up to 
the larger policy. Good government could never be a 
substitute for government by the people themselves.” 
Lorp Rosesery’s declaration was hailed with 

delight by the Unionist papers, which regarded it as 
the signal for a split in the Liberal Party. But this 
expectation was soon falsified. Sir Edward Grey, 
speaking on Monday, said that he thought Lord Rose- 
bery had misunderstood Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. He explained what he thought should be the 
Liberal policy for Ireland: 

“There are certain steps of reform which I think are 
ready and ripe to be taken, and should be taken. Not one 
of those will prevent people going further ifthey wish it 
afterwards, but the country will reserve its opinion with 
regard to the further steps till it has seen the result of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s policy. In my opinion, when you 
come to future Parliaments and future years the country 
will have to go further still; but I am prepared to take what 
I believe to be the settled opinion of the British electors, 
that they must have one step atatime. I have stated the 
steps which I think should be taken now, and | think it is 
fair to give a guarantee that if we think it right in future 
years to go beyond these steps we will again give the 
country an opportunity of pronouncing its opinion on them.” 

The next day Mr. Asquith said that he identified 
himself with everything Sir Edward Grey had said. 

It is worth while to recall the language used by 
Mr. Asquith at a dinner of the Liberal League on 
April 14 of this year in Lord Rosebery’s presence : 

‘“‘{ am a practical man, and if I find I cannot attain my 

ends by a particular road, if I find that that road is blocked, 
I try to attain my ends by some other. Iam not going to 
acknowledge that I have abandoned the objects of my 
journey because that which I hoped to accomplish in a day 


or in asingle stage I find myself obliged to accomplish by 
steps and stages. 


Sir Robert Reid, speaking at Watford on Wed- 
nesday, one of aseries of admirable and stimulating 
addresses in different parts of the country, said that 
on the question of Home Rule he agreed unreservedly 
with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. ' Mr. Bryce has 
also spoken in the sense of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s speech. aed 

Tue Government have announced the names of 
the new Poor Law Commission. In many respects 
the composition is to be praised. The Commission 


is to have Lord George Hamilton as chairman, and it 
is to include Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. Lansbury, Mr. 
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Loch, Mr. Phelps, Professor Smart, Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet, Mrs, Sidney Webb, and Miss Octavia Hill. 
It is to inquire into the working of the Poor Law and 
into the various means outside the Poor Law for the 
relief of unemployment, especially in periods of indus- 
trial depression, and to suggest administrative and legis- 
lative reforms. The Commission, as Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman said on Wednesday, ought to have 
been appointed ten years ago when Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Balfour, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach all gave Poor 
Law Reform a conspicuous place in their programme. 
What we have to do is to deal with a number of 
separate and distinct problems, for which the machinery 
of the charities is neither adequate nor appropriate. 
The Commission would have been more likely to help 
towards the provision of that machinery if it were not 
marked by a disastrous omission. The Commission con- 
tains economists, officials, propagandists, administra- 
tors, and philanthropists. It does not contain a single 
representative of organised labour. Meanwhile we wish 
to call the attention of our readers to a very useful 
inquiry into the causes of poverty in West Ham which 
Canon Barnett describes in a letter printed elsewhere. 


Tue first thing Mr. Arno!d-Forster had to do when 
he became Minister of War was to undo what had 
been done by Mr. Brodrick. He has now started on 
the second and not less important part of his duties, 
which is to undo what had been done by himself. At 
this rate Army Reform cannot be expected to travel 
very fast. The Minister for War explained at 
Hanley on Tuesday that the Army Council had 
decided not to reduce the strength of the Volunteers. 
The decision, as Sir Alfred Turner says, is amazing 
after Mr. Arnold-Forster’s threats and his refusal to 
concede anything to the strong representations in 
Parliament. But Mr. Arnold-Forster has done more than 
announce this abandonment of his own policy. He 
hints at the adoption of the recommendations of the 
Norfolk Commission. If Mr. Arnold-Forster had paid 
some attention to their proposals a little earlier he 
would have saved the Volunteers a good deal of annoy- 
ance. As it is he will be remembered for the famous 
circular, and he will leave’ office with the 
satisfaction of knowing that his successor will 
pay as little respect to the wishes to which 
he tried to give effect as did his colleagues. 
Colonel Eustace Balfour has summed up to a re- 
presentative of the Dazly Chronicle what he con- 
siders the necessary measures for dealing with the 
Volunteers. ‘‘ There are only two ways of getting out 
of the present Volunteer difficulty. The first is to 
place the Inspector-General of the Auxiliary Forces in 
the Army Council in direct communication with the 
Secretary of State. And the second is completely to 
cancel the Orders in Council of 1900 and 1go1 with all 
the regulations following upon them.” 

Sik JoHN BurpoN Sanpgsrson, who died last 
week, was one of the most eminent physiologists in 
Europe, and his scientific research was constantly 
applied to ends of the most immediate practical import- 
ance, and mainly to that incessant war with disease 
which, owing to the achievements of him and of others 
like him, has ceased in the last half century to be merely 
a blind haphazard defence on the side of mankind. He 
was born in 1828 and wasthe great-nephew of Lords 
Eldon and Stowell. He was educated in the Medical 
Schools of Edinburgh and Paris, and in 1855 became 
Medical Officer of Health for Paddington, a post which 
he held for fifteen years, while at the same time he was on 
the staffs of the Middlesex and Brompton Hospitals. 
He thus got a practical experience which was most 
valuable for his scientific researches. The reports 
which he made as medical officer did much to advance 
sanitary science, particularly those which dealt with 
infectious and contagious diseases. His reports to the 


Privy Council in 1868 on tuberculosis were works o! 
great importance. He also did much towards discover- 
ing the origin and character of cholera and of the cattle 
plague. In 1870 he gave up all his appointments and 
began to pursue his researches in a laboratory of his own. 
In 1871 he was appointed superintendent of the Brown 
Institution, a hospital tor animals. In 1875 he became 
Jodrell Professor of Physiology at University College, 
London, where he proved a most successful teacher. 
In 1882 he was appointed Waynflete Professor of 
Physiology at Oxford, where he established an excel- 
lent and now famous laboratory. In 1895 he became 
Regius Professor of Medicine. At Oxford his influence 
was very great, and the high place which Oxford now 
holds in biological research is greatly owing to him. 

At Liberals, and many who are not Liberals, will 
have felt real sorrow at the death of Mrs. C. P. Scott, 
the wife of the editor of the Manchester Guardian, who 
died on Monday last. Mrs. Scott came of a family 
famous for theological learning in Scotland. She was 
born in 1848, and in 1869became one of the seven original 
students at the College for Women at Hitchin, which 
afterwards developed into Girton. In 1872 she was 
placed in the second class of the Cambridge Classical 
Tripos, being the first woman to attempt honours 
in it. She only began to study the Classics when 
she entered the College and her place in the Tripos 
therefore was aremarkable achievement. She served 
for some years on the governing body of the college 
after it was removed to Cambridge, and in 1874 
married Mr. C. P. Scott. From that time a great part of 
her life was given to the advancement of education, 
particularly female education, in Manchester. In 1877 
she was the chief agent in the establishment of 
an institution for giving University education to 
women, and in 1883 that institution was taken 
over by Owens College, which previously had 
refused to admit women to its classes. In 1890 
she was appointed a member of the Manchester 
School Board, on which she remained, doing admirable 
work, until 1896, when she resigned. In her youth she 
was described by George Eliot as the most beautiful 
woman she had ever seen. An excellent speaker, she 
showed the greatest courage at ‘‘ anti-war” meetings 
during the war, in spite of riotous interrupters, who 
proved themselves better Imperialists than gentlemen. 

‘*LomBarD” writes to us to say that certain 
statements in the article on the ‘‘ American Insurance 
Scandals,” which appeared in Zhe Speaker on Novem- 
ber 18, are misleading. In particular he refers to the 
statement that “ Nothing has been proved against the 
management of the Mutual beyond extravagance.” 
For all practical purposes, ‘‘ Lombard” says, the 
Mutual is as bad as the other two and in some respects 
worse ; for instance, the ratio of management expenses 
(exclusive of taxes, &c.) to total premium income was 
22°73 per cent. in the case of the New York Life, 22°78 
per cent. in that of the Equitable, and 24°65 per cent. 
in that of the Mutual. For agents’ commission alone 
the New York Life spent 11°62 per cent. of the total 
premiums, the Equitable 11°81 per cent., and the Mutual 
13°57 per cent., while the Mutual paid away 45} per 
cent. of the new premiums for new business. He says 
further that the assertion in that article that 
all three companies are perfectly solvent remains to 
be proved, since they are all dangerously implicated in 
the financial methods of Wall Street. The Mutual, for 
instance, is a shareholder in seven banks and fourteen 
trusts, the par value of such investments being about 
$8,000,000, while the market value, taken into the 
balance-sheet, is about $32,000,000. We are glad to 
publish ‘‘ Lombard’s” criticisms, because we should 
be sorry if anything that appeared in Zhe Speaker 
could be interpreted as a defence, even by comparison, 
of practices such as those to which he refers. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND IRELAND. 
T is not surprising that the newspapers of the 
Unionist Party should have filled their placards 
and posters last Monday with delighted announcements 
of a Liberal split. We said last week that even 
the Lord Westmorlands of that party had begun to 
think that the country had had its last escape, but 
for some hours after Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Bodmin they cherished a hope that the country had 
gained, at any rate, a reprieve. Their enthusiasm 
and relief were natural enough, and if a 
Liberal did not admit that there was something 
curiously dramatic and piquant in the change 
that had come over the scene he would confess 
that his sense of humour had disappeared in the 
natural chagrins of the party man. But interesting 
and droll as the situation was, it soon became evident 
that there was no cause either for great rejoicing in 
one party or serious concern in the other. For within 
a few hours of the event which was expected to pre- 
cipitate a schism all the leaders who ought to have been 
quarrelling among themselves were protesting that 
there was nothing to quarrel over, and Lord Rosebery’s 
remarks were found to be not the rallying cry of a 
rival leader, but an isolated protest against the 
accepted policy of the Liberal Party. 

We say the accepted policy of the party not from 
a wish to arrogate to any part the support of the 
whole, but because the policy to which Lord Rosebery 
took exception was the policy which those leaders who 
have been most conspicuously associated with Lord 
Rosebery had declared to be their own. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman said last week that he was still a 
Home Ruler. Mr. Asquith said it as emphatically last 
month. Sir Edward Grey has said it this week. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman said that he hoped the 
next Parliament would see a real advance towards 
giving Ireland self-government, and that in his opinion 
it would be wise for the Nationalists to accept an instal- 
ment provided that it was consistent with the larger 
measure to which they ultimately looked forward. 
Mr. Asquith, it will be remembered, explained to 
the Liberal League that when he urged a step by 
step procedure it was precisely because he thought 
that the most hopeful and the most rapid way of 
obtaining Home Rule. In other words, the party as 
represented by its different leaders is loyal to Home 
Rule and will do what it can in the next Parliament 
to advance it. Liberals of all shades agree that the 
situation is not identical either here or in Ireland with 
the situation in 1893, and secondly, that the ultimate 
end to be kept in view is full self-government. 

This is the Liberal view, and a speech made only 
last week by Mr. Haldane shows that it is held by 
every type of Liberal. Mr. Haldane represents by 
common consent the minimum of enthusiasm for the 
idea of self-government and the maximum of hopeful- 
ness’ about bureaucratic administration. Yet Mr. 
Haldane said last week that what we had to work for 
in Ireland was the government of the people by the 
people for the people. On this all Liberals apparently 
agree. But this is just what Lord Rosebery attacks. 
He was once a strong Home Ruler. He is the only 
man living who has been Prime Minister because he was 
a Home Ruler. He has since changed his mind and 


he is now a Unionist. He has said this with absolute 


candour on several occasions, and as Sir Robert Reid 
said in his excellent speech on Tuesday, nobody 
blames him. His objection to making Home Rule the 
Liberal policy has nothing to do with the when and 
how : it is concerned with the end and aim. It is not 
the difficulties that surround it but the principles that 
belong to it that alienate him. He is against Home 
Rule because he is impressed by the fate of dual 
government elsewhere. He is just as much against 
the step by step advance as he would be against an 
immediate and complete measure. He believes the 
object which Mr. Asquith seeks in common with Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to be a bad object: 
he thinks it would be a mischievous thing to set 
up self-government in Ireland. This is the great 
difference that separates the Liberals who do 
not think it possible to set up a Parliament on College 
Green at once from Unionists of the type of Lord 
Rosebery and the Unionist Free Traders. Two men 
may agree that they cannot do A in the next two years, 
but their behaviour will differ if one of them wishes 
and the other dreads to see A accomplished a little 
later. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his col- 
leagues have made it quite clear that their ultimate 
object is Home Rule, and that the measures they take 
to that end at particular stages will be determined by 
their opportunities. When Liberals talk of admini- 
strative development they mean a policy that will 
be a part of Home Rule. Unionists mean by it a 
policy that will be a substitute for it. The difference 
is vital, for it governs two things, the way in which 
concessions are made and the way in which they are 
received. 

Nobody blames Lord Rosebery for changing his 
mind about Ireland. What the Liberal Party has some 
reason to complain of is the way and time he chose to 
make this declaration. The policy was no new one. 
Lord Rosebery might have made his protest when Mr. 
Asquith explained what he meant by step by step 
to Home Rule, or when the Liberal leader made 
his admirable speech on Mr, Tuff's motion in the 
House of Commons. Instead he chooses the moment 
when the enemy is in confusion and discord for a 
declaration which had no point unless Lord Rosebery 
had supposed that all his old colleagues, Mr. Asquith 
as well as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Morley, had not meant what they had said in the clearest 
way. Only last month Lord Rosebery called on the 
Liberal leaders to say what their policy for Ireland was ; 
yet he seems surprised that that policy is what the 
Liberal Leader had declared it to be. It was surely a poor 
compliment to suppose that public men were going to 
retreat from declarations often and solemnly repeated 
just because another public man, however eminent, had 
changed his mind. If Grenville had changed his mind 
about Catholic Emancipation he would not have been 
justified in supposing that Grey was ready to change 
his as well. Still less would he have been justified in 
that assumption if Grey had been repeating all the 
time that, though the methods and details might 
change, he remained as strongly convinced as ever 
that Catholic Emancipation was right and necessary. 

The party, we think, has a right to complain, but it 
must take some blame to itself. It ought not to allow 
any man, however attractive and eminent, to treat it 
as if he were indispensable. Lord Rosebery has many 
conspicuous advantages in politics. He is an orator, 
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a man with fascinations of temperament as well as 
gifts of intellect, of great wealth, of wide influence, of 
varied tastes and pleasures. The Liberal Party has 
been too apt to behave as if no price was too high to 
pay for those advantages. The unfortunate result 
has been that the party has fostered Lord 
Rosebery’s weaknesses. For his chief weakness is a 
kind of sentimental egoism which seems to destroy his 
balance of mind. If Chatham had never lived Lord 
Rosebery might have been a great statesman. For it 
is Lord Rosebery’s chief misfortune that when he looks 
in the mirror he sees Chatham. That great man 
could not work with a party, and so Lord Rose- 
bery cannot. And it is not only Chatham’s capricious 
treatment of parties that Lord Rosebery imitates. 
There runs through almost all his brilliant speeches a 
curious strain of brooding, almost maudlin, self-con- 
sciousness from which Chatham was rarely free. The 
affectations of great men lend themselves better than 
anything else about them to imitation. No man 
achieved Tintoret’s power, but many caught his 
tricks and mannerisms. Lord Rosebery cannot 
address half a dozen boroughs in Cornwall without a 
poignant and passionate farewell. This intense 
emotional relationship to his audience often creates a 
kind of revivalist sympathy between himself and his 
surroundings which may make a speech dramatic, but 
sometimes makes it hysterical. Thus, speaking in 
Cornwall, where there are no unemployed anda great 
many Methodists, he exclaims that there would be no 
unemployed if everyone was a Methodist. If those who 
live on ‘‘stewed meats and claret” are going to discuss 
the relations of Methodism to unemployment they would 
do better, we think, to praise the Methodists to the un- 
employed than scold the unemployed to the Methodists, 
It is this element in Lord Rosebery’s nature that makes 
him do and say unaccountable things and helps to 
console parties for the loss of his formal co-operation, 
Fortunately his last outburst, as ill-timed from the 
party point of view as it well could be, has been 
rendered harmless because the Liberal Party has re- 
ceived it with an equal mind. No man is so important 
to the party as its principles, and as long as the Liberal 
Party remembers that, personal incidents, however 
disturbing at the moment, will not leave a permanent 
impression. The party has a great task before it. It 
would have been an advantage to collect for that task 
all the talents and resources that are available. If 
this is impossible, let the party avoid above all things 
unmanly regrets and pusillanimous entreaties, and let 
it address itself to its task in a spirit that is adequate 
alike to its difficulties and its traditions. And if it is 
asked to choose between Lord Rosebery and the 
beginnings of Irish autonomy, it is an insult to its self. 
respect to suppose that there could be a moment’s 
hesitation about its answer. 





A GOVERNMENT OF ACTION. 


CURIOUS and dangerous tendency is to be 

noticed in certain quarters to suggest that the 
Liberal Party will be morally disqualified from doing 
or attempting certain things in the next Parliament 
because it will have to study the wishes and tastes of 
many persons who are not Liberal who will support it 
at the polls. We have every respect for the Unionist 
Free Traders and every desire that they should 


exercise the influence in the public affairs to which 
they are entitled. But we fail entirely to understand 
what principle of justice prescribes that a minority which 
has failed to determine the policy of one party should be 
invited to circumscribe the energies of the other. The 
next election will, we hope, settle the present fate of Pro- 
tection. The danger may not be finally extinguished, 
but the risks of its future recurrence will depend on 
the thoroughness and sincerity with which Liberals 
address themselves to the treatment of the evils of the 
State. And if the argument for inaction or for pro- 
mises of inaction seems to have no justification in the 
nature of the danger to Free Trade, it seems pecu- 
liarly gratuitous in view of the fact that the one man 
who has the right to speak for the Liberal Party has 
been studious to avoid any such compromising declara- 
tion. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has not said 
that he will not do this or that, and there is no reason 
why other persons should think it their duty to say it 
for him. The question for the country is not what will 
the Liberals not do, but what will they do ? 

Nothing could be more inspiriting to those Liberals 
who are anxious about the answer to that question 
than the speeches which the Liberal Leader has made 
during the past week. We have heard a great deal 
about the argument from the mandate, and many 
people have professed themselves afraid that a Liberal 
Government, put into office in the dark, will have a 
number of surprises for the electors. The present 
Government took office after saying it would only deal 
with certain things, and then proceeded to do a 
great deal more. The next Government will take 
office after giving fair warning that there are a 
number of things which it will attempt to do. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, for example, has 
said that he hopes to see a great advance made towards 
real self-government in Ireland. He has said that the 
main energies of the new Government will be devoted 
to social reform. And in several speeches he has shown 
that he means by social reform a definite attack on 
definite evils and not a partisan play with plausibilities 
or impostures for the purpose of raising and mocking 
the hopes of the least fortunate classes. 

The Liberal Leader, in his excellent speech on 
Tuesday, began with a warning which is by no means 
superfluous. He reminded his audience that it is 
possible to expect too much from Free Trade. That 
error has led many persons into Protection or some 
other form of reaction. Free Trade is not an end 
but a means. Without it, in the opinions of most Liberals 
and most Englishmen, misery, want, and confusion 
are inevitable. With it all these things are possible. 
Free Trade will not annihilate the results of war, extra- 
vagance, bad and demoralising policies, or a stagnant 
lethargy in the State. It merely creates the best con- 
ditions for the exercise alike of industry and reform. 
Some people finding that it does not prevent unem- 
ployment and all the other vices and disorders of 
modern industrial life, rush to the conclusion that 
Protection would be less of an evil. Others, conscious 
only of the great advantages Free Trade bestows on 
us, of the progress it has enabled us to make, of the 
increase of comfort and independence it has brought 
with it, think nothing remains to be done except to 
maintain Free Trade. If the Liberal Party believed 
this, it would, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
well said, have no mission, and it might quite well leave 
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its place to some other party. Fortunately for the 
prospects of the nation, the Liberal Party is under no 
such enervating illusion, and the speeches of its leader 
show that it will treat the evils not by a rest cure but 
by active remedies. We welcome those speeches most 
cordially, because they are a fair notice of the inten- 
tions of the Government, and they give to the discus- 
sion of these questions the life and vigour which will 
be needed to make action effective. 

It was significant of the eager and anxious gaze 
which the Unionists have turned to the personal ex- 
citements of the last week that the one fact about Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech on Wednesday 
which interested the 7zmes was his proper and dignified 
refusal to add anything to his statement on Home 
Rule. Other students of politics will turn with equal 
ardour to his speech on social reform. For Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman followed up his earlier speeches 
on this subject by outlining a Liberal policy which is 
full of hope and promise. He began by saying very 
justly that great social reforms can only be achieved if 
the country is in earnest about them. The country was 
in earnest in the early seventies, and that helped 
to give Mr. Gladstone’s Government its driving power. 
It is possible, of course, to exaggerate the interest that 
is taken at this moment in social questions; but we 
think nobody will deny that, in one form or another, 
whether in that of excited zeal and agitation or in that 
of cautious but eager inquiry, there are signs that the 
public sleep of the last ten years has been broken. A 
Liberal Government, by using the awakened interest 
of the country, will help to stimulate it further, and the 
energy and spirit with which a Government throws 
itself into great tasks will call forth a corresponding 
Sir Henry Campbell- 
that agriculture would have a 
good deal more than Lord Onslow’s ‘six hours” in 


energy and spirit in the country. 
Bannerman declared 
the next Parliament, and he pointed out three directions 
in which the unemployed question is amenable to 
treatment. 
farm colonies maintained by the community where 
the unemployed could be tided over periods of dis- 
tress, and in proper 


labour on the land. 


cases drafted on to regular 
This part of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s programme will be welcomed, we think, by 
all who have studied the results of Hollesley Bay and 
Hadleigh. Secondly, he is in favour of careful inquiry 
to discover if there are not public works which it would 
be profitable to the State to undertake, and which 


would not pay individuals because of the slow return 


on the capital outlay. This proposal will, we 
hope, be carried out by the creation among 


other things of a State Forestry Department, a 
measure that would create a new industry directly and 
a hundred minor industries indirectly, and be of great 
public benefit to the nation and provide employment 
at the very seasons when other employment is declining 
Lastly, Sir Heary Campbell-Bannerman pressed for 
the reform of the Poor Law with its antiquated 
machinery and its ‘‘ impartial and forbidding hardness.” 
Mr. Birrell said on Wednesday that the Liberal Leader 


represented the wishes and aspirations of the mass of 


the party. We are glad to think that his courageous 
and consistent leadership of a party in its adverse and 
gloomy days will be rewarded not merely by office but 
by something he values more highly, the victorious 
achievement of reform. 


Something could be done in the provision of 
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POWERS. 
POLIcy. 
HE demonstration of the European warships in the 
:% Mediterranean has suddenly produced what the 
newspapers call a After 


crastination events are now moving so rapidly that by the 


“ situation.” two years of pro 


time this article is in print the circumstances may have 

It has caused some surprise that the 
‘ady yielded to this display of force ; 
Cons 
that he will yield, as in the last 


and the correspondents in antinople have assert 


resort he has always 


yielded, to armed persuasion. He knows the power of 


pu opinion in Western countries, and there is sardonic 
humour in his appeal to the “ public opinion” of Turkey. 

Vi i J 
According to M« 


lem laws the Sultan may not yield up his 
Christian except by compulsion; but the 
seizure of the customs at Mitylene and a blockade of the 


Dardanelles will, it is stated, be I 


rity to the 


auth 


llowed by his imme- 


diate submission. 

But Abdul Hamid realises that there is many a slip 
twixt cup and the lip. No one knows how far thi 
Powers are agreed among themselves; how far they 
are all prepared to persist, if faced with any opposition ; 


or what will be the action of Germany, who, with an 


empty pretext, has refused to send ships to take part in 

the display of force. By temporising, the Sultan has 

nothing to | while there is always the chance. that thi 
] 


of the Powers may be modified by some differ- 


in nong themselves. Now he suggests that the finan 
cial officials should be made subject to Turkish authority, 
now that four new posts of civil agents should be estab 
lished, by each proposal hoping to gain time and to divid 
the Powers 
But, supposing the demonstration effects its object, 
s it must do if t European Governments remain firm, 
and that the scheme of financial control is accepted in its 
entirety. WI ll have won the victory? Which of the 


Powers will hav arried out the policy framed and ad- 
vanced by itself? Not, we think, Great Britain; for it is 
no secret that the prevailing view, even at the Foreign 
Offi is that Turkey cannot be reformed as long as the 
control of the administration remains in Turkish hands. 
I f Frat nd | will not have prevailed, 
for t countries (though in the case of Italy for a 
different reason) have substantially the same policy as 
Gre Britain. Russia has temporarily lost interest in 
Ma lia; and Germany is a friend of the Sultan. The 
proposals emanate from Austria; they were framed by 
Austria; they are in the interests of Austria—while the 
other four Powers (we omit Germany) have committed 
themselves to forcible measures sufficient to free Mace 
donia, only to’ effect the half-measures desired by Austria. 

The history of the relations of Europe to Turkey 


during the last forty vears has shown that if any two Powers 


in fix « tely on a policy towards Turkey, not ay 
parently aiming at their own t rritorial or commercial 
aggraridisems und are prepared to press that policy for 
1] — Dial oh ae ee Ee ees and wi ie esits 
S worth, they in carry it throu and win th ul 


As a rule, this can be done by any 
and 
At the Treaty ol 
land had a clearly defined policy, and, backe 


land and France brought freedom 


security to the people of the 


ower. Eng 
Lebanon. 
Berlin Eng 
Bulgaria a 
When 


it was England again, supported 


up by France, induced the Powers to leave 


free principality and to make Macedonia servile. 
the Cretan que 


Western 
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the appointment of a European Governor responsible to 
the Powers. But during the last few years Great Britain 
and the Western countries have abandoned the lead. 
That England would have liked to secure an arrangement 
for Macedonia such as that formerly made for Crete was 
shown by Lord Lansdowne’s first proposal at the Con- 
vention at Muersteg two years ago. We have shown on a 
previous occasion that by the abandonment of this pro 
posal, and by allowing Russia and Austria to arrogate to 
themselves functions hitherto fulfilled by the whole Con- 
cert of Europe, we were recognising a new and dangerous 
principle—that Russia and Austria were the “most inte- 
rested” Powers. The complications in Russia have left 
Austria practically alone in the field, and she is now using 
the fleets of the Powers to carry out that fixed policy of 
half-measures which will pave the way for her own domina- 
tion. This same effort on the part of England, France, 
and Italy, which would have sufficed to free Macedonia, 
is now put forth to secure the partial and ineffective re- 
forms desired by Austria. 

Fifteen months ago it was stated by the Austrian 
civil agents in Monastir that their tour of inspection 
would be followed by a report and: proposals for the re- 
form of Macedonian finances. As this seems to have been 
the only definite and practical proposal put before the 
Powers, it has been adopted and laid before the Sultan. 
Still, recognising the “ most interested ” theory, an Austrian 
Admiral has been put in command of the European fleet, 
and it does not need much imagination to foresee that the 
conduct of the proposed reforms would be put in the 
hands of the “most interested” Austria. Experts are 
agreed that, if we adhere to this slow and gradual method, 
the next measure, a year or two hence, will be a scheme 
of judicial control, which, still following the same course, 
will be planned and carried out by Austria. 

One cannot but ask why, when England, France, and 
Italy are lending their influence and their fleets to coerce 
Turkey into submission, they should do so in the exclu 
sive interests of one country? These three countries do not 
desire any territorial or exceptional commercial advantages 
for themselves. We are not proposing a policy calculated to 
split up the “concert” or to render action impossible. 
Two schemes of reform where the ultimate authority was 
Turkish have been tried and have failed ; and we maintain 
that the critical moment has come when England, who 
would be followed by France and Italy, should put 
forward a more drastic scheme, such as that which suc- 
ceeded in Crete. Austria alone has had a definite scheme, 
a national scheme for her own national advantage. Great 
Britain also is in a position to advance a definite scheme, 
which should be ZLurofean in character, under European 
control, giving equality to the races of Macedonia and 
ensuring the same privileges for all foreign residents. 
The principle which we have adopted in relation to China 
will have its counterpart in Macedonia, that of the “ open 
door,” while at the same time we are called upon to main- 
tain our ancient traditions of supporting independent 
nationalities. The fact that the Porte has refused the 
proposals of Europe, that she has put our fleets to the 
necessity of taking armed measures against her, provides 
an opportunity for insisting that the reforms should be 
made complete, and that the Powers should jointly take 
over the control of the country. 

But such a proposal would be dangerous, it is said; 
it would imperil the peace of Europe. This has not been 
the case in former crises. On the contrary, it would tend 


to remove a bone of contention; and the very ease with 


which Austria has gained her way shows how the C 


of Europe bend before a clear-cut scheme, « 


advanced. If Austria and Germany gain nothing, no 
country loses anything; the main point is that 


country should have a policy. 

It is possible that Lord Lansdowne has no desire that 
England should take a prominent part in Near Eastern 
politics and prefers the benevolent policy of “follow your 
leader.” Or it is possible that he shrinks f1 taking a 
decisive course in view of the approaching change of 
Government. But in this matter Liberal opinion is strongly 


in favour of a decided policy; and (for this should not b 
made a party question) Liberal leaders could surely afford 
to make a clear pronouncement which would strengthen 


the hands of the Foreign Office. 





ON LORDS. 
66 AEPE MIRATUS SUM,” I have often wondered 


why men were blamed for being snobs. That a man 
should be blamed for what is called “Snobbisme” in 
Paris is right enough: for that means the acceptance of, 
or uniformity with, ideals not his own; but a true snob 
a snob proper of these islands—is simply a man who re 
veres a Lord: and why he should not revere such a being 
passes my comprehension. 

The institution of Lords has for its objects the crea 
tion of a dreadful and reverend class ; a man looks at them 
with dread or expresses his reverence and forthwith finds 
himself accused! Get rid of Lords by all means, if you 
think there should be none, but do not come pestering me 
with a rule that no Lord shall be adored while you are 
making them by the bushel tor the special purpose of being 
adored—ad adorandum as Quintillian has it in his highly 
Quintillianarian essay on I forget what. 

I have heard it said that what is blamed in snobs, 
snobinibus quid reatumst, is not the matter but the manner 
of their worship. Those who will have it so maintain 
that we should pay to Lords a certain concealed and mys 
terious cult which must not be rushed into the rude light 
of noon. They compare snobbishness to immodesty, and 
profess that the exquisite pleasure of knowing a Lord 
should be hidden from the vulgar gaze and treasured up 
so sacredly that the Lord himself is but subconscious of 
the ritual offered him. But I will never admit that so 
subtle and finicky a distinction would enter our honest 
British minds. It has a damnable smack of the theologian 
about it. No! no! There is some good and wise reason 
for condemning snobbery, but, in the imperfect light of 
this our mortal state, we cannot put it logically to our 
selves. 

I knew a man once—Chatterley was his name, Shrop 
shire his county, and racing his occupation—who said that 
a snob was blamed for the offence he gave to Lords them 
selves. Thus we do well (said this man Chatterley) to 
admire beautiful women, but who would rush into a room 
and exclaim loudly at the ladies it contaimed? So (said 
this man Chatterley) is it with Lords, whom we should 
never forget and who should always dominate our minds, 
but whom we should not disturb by violent affection and 
whose security it was base to betray. This argument also 
seemed to me too far-fetched for the sturdy island race 

Then there was a nasty drunken chap down Wapping 
way, who had seen better days, and who was for ever 
preaching that the supremacy of Lords resided in a veil of 
illusion, and that hands laid too violently on this veil 
would tear it. Lords, he said, we only regarded as sepa 
rate by a sort of hypnotism. It was a dream, and a rough 
movement would wake one out of it. Snobbishness (he 


said) did violence to this sacred film of faith and might 
shatter it, and hence (he pointed out) was especially hat } 


by Lords themselves. I would listen to no such un-Eng! sh 
talk, but went out boldly from the “ ‘Tabby-Cat,’ where 1 
was held, and tried to forget that I had heard such things 
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There is yet another view that the long and passionate 
quest after acquaintance with Lords in some way hurts 
one’s own soul, and that while admitting that Lords are 
there necessarily above ourselves, yet that to strain towards 
them and to attempt, as it were, to mingle our society 
with their own, is unworthy, because it is destructive of 
something peculiar to ourselves. This further attitude I 
refuse to adopt. For there is implanted in man an instinct 
which leads him to all his noblest efforts and which is, in- 
deed, the motive force of religion, by which he will ever 
seek to attain what is presented to him’ as superior to and 
more worthy than his common experience. It seems to be, 
therefore, proper that no! man should struggle against the 
very natural attraction which radiates from superior rank, 
and I will boldly affirm that he does England ‘a good ser- 
vice who first of all recognises and then submits to this 
compelling power. 

I will divide into two classes those who show a due 
appetite for rank, and I will distinguish between two kinds 
of duty, one of which each of us in his sphere is bound 
to do. There is first for much the greater part of us the 
recognition of and hunting after every Lord who comes, 
however distantly, within our horizon, and this is true not 
only of Lords absolute (which are Barons, Earls, Marquises 
and Dukes), but also of Lords in gross, that is the whole 
body of lords, including lords by courtesy, ladies, their 
wives and mothers, honourables and cousins—especially 
heirs of Lords. Secondly, there is the duty of those few 
within whose power it lies to become Lords, Lords to be- 
come. The most obvious way of doing one’s duty in this 
regard if one is wealthy is to purchase a peerage, and 
when I consider how very numerous are the fortunes to 
which a sum of twenty or thirty thousand pounds is not 
really a sacrifice, and how few of their possessors exercise 
a tenacious effort to acquire rank by the disbursement of 
money, I cannot but fear for the future of the country. 
It is no small sign of our times that we should read so 
continually of large bequests to public charities made by 
men who had every opportunity for entering the Upper 
House but who preferred to remain unnoted in the North 
of England and to leave their posterity no more dignified 
than they were themselves. 

There is a yet more restricted class to whom it is 
open to become Lords by sheer merit. The one by gallant 
conduct in the field, the other by a pretty talent for verse, 
the third by scientific research. And if any of my readers 
happen to be men of this kind and yet hesitate to under- 
take the effort required of them, I would point out that 
our Constitution in its wisdom adds certain very material 
advantages to a peerage of this kind. It is no excuse 
for a man of military or scientific eminence to say 
that his income would not enable him to maintain such a 
dignity. Parliament is always ready to vote a sufficient 
grant of money, and even were it not so, it is quite pos- 
sible to be a Lord and yet to be but poorly provided with 
the perishable goods of this world, as is very clearly seen 
in the case of no fewer than eighteen lords and two 
dukes, a list of which I have prepared for printing in 
these directions but which I have most unfortunately mis- 
laid. 

Again, even if one’s private means be small, and if 
Parliament by some neglect omit to endow one’s new 
splendour, the commonsense of England will rush to the 
help of any man so situated if he is worth his salt. He 
will with the greatest ease obtain positions or responsi- 
bility and emolument, notably upon the directorate of 
public companies, and can often, if he find his salary 
insufficient, persuade his fellow-directors to increase it, 
whether by threatening them with exposure or by some 
other less drastic and more convivial means. 

If after reading these lines there is anyone who still 
loubts the attitude that an honest man should take upon 
this matter, it is enough to point out in conclusion how 
Providence itself appears to have designed the whole 

erarchy of Lords with a view to tempting man higher 
and ever higher. Thus, if some obscure fellow begins 


as a baron, he might think in his despair that it was not 
worth a further effort to receive another grade of distinc- 


tion. He would be wrong, for such an advance gives a 


courtesy title to his daughters, one more step and the 
same benefit accrues to his sons. After that there is in- 
deed a hiatus, nor have I ever been able to see what advan- 
tage is held out to the viscount who desires to become a 
marquis—unless, indeed, it be marquises that become 
viscounts. Anyhow, it is the latter title which is the less 
English and the less manly and which I propose to abolish 
by a short, one-clause bill in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. Above these, the dukes in the titles of their wives 
and the mode in which they are addressed stand alone. 
There is, therefore, no stage in a man’s upward progress 
upon this ancient and glorious ladder where he will not 
find some great reward for the toil of ascending. And, in 
view of all these things, I for my part hope, in common 
with many another moderate and statesmanlike Liberal, 
that the foolish pledge given some years ago that the 
Liberal Party would create no more Lords, will be forgotten 
as completely as any other of the pledges we may have 
delivered. CALIBAN. 





THE REPRESENTATIVE CHURCH COUNCIL. 
DO not suppose that the proceedings of the Repre- 
sentative Church Council have interested many of 
the readers of Zhe Speaker. Nor can I claim that they 
are of much importance in themselves. Those to whom 
the Council owes its being have, as I think, begun at 
the wrong end. They have sought to create where 
they should have been content to amend and supple- 
ment. They have concerned themselves with the future 
of the Church of England without stopping to consider 
how that future is affected by her past history and pre- 
sent condition. An institution which has its birth in 
misunderstanding on such points as these is 
not likely to have a very prosperous career. 
These conclusions would hardly be worth putting 
on paper, if they were not shared by a considerable 
number of Churchmen. But I believe that they are 
thus shared. The Representative Church Council 
is not a spontaneous growth. It has been im- 
posed on Churchmen from above, and in that 
character it has commanded an amount of assent far 
in excess of any acceptance it would have secured on 
its merits. No doubt the circumstance that the chief 
rulers of the Church have taken so warm an interest in 
the scheme is prima facie an argument in its favour. 
But the objections to the course they have taken are 
many,and they have not, so far as I have seen, been dis- 
posed of. I propose to set them out here in the hope 
that they may interest the few who care for the by- 
paths and side issues of ecclesiastical history. 

The Church of England has of late years been 
stirred by a natural desire for some larger measure ot 
legislative freedom. In one sense, indeed, it already 
enjoys an amount of liberty far in excess of anything 
generally found in religious bodies. In no Church, 
probably, is there anything approaching the diversity 
of doctrine and ceremonial which is sanctioned or 
tolerated in the Church of England. From a variety 
of causes it is a very difficult matter to touch a 
beneficed clergyman, and the result is that in few 
positions is an energetic man left so free to manage 
his church and his parish at his own absolute discre- 
tion. It is to the ‘“‘parson’s freehold” that the 
three main religious movements which have in- 
fluenced the Church of England during the last cen- 
tury and a half have owed whatever success they have 
attained. Evangelicals, Tractarians, Broad Churchmen 
would alike have been suppressed at first starting if 
the authorities for the time being could have carried 
their wishes into action. But this liberty has in the 
end bred a desire for liberty of another kind. This 
‘*uncharterel freedom” of the clergy has tired some 
Churchmen, and they have come to think that the only 
way to check it is to give the Church a certain amount 
of legislative liberty—liberty, that is, to make eccle- 
siastical laws more adapted to modern conditions 
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than canons and rubrics, the most recent of which is 
some two centuries and a half old. In itself it 
is a very reasonaable desire. But in the peculiar 
circumstances of the Church of England it is one 
on which, to my thinking, it would have been 
wiser to discourage. There are sanguine people, 
I know, who think that Churchmen, unlike the rest of 
the world, can both eat their cake and have it. They 
may enjoy, that is, the freedom which belongs to volun- 
tary religious bodies while retaining the material ad- 
vantages—the dignity, the prestige, the income—which 
belongs to an established religion. On this theory all 
that Churchmen have to do is to frame a new constitu- 
tion for themselves; to make, in the legislature thus 
created, such changes in the law as seem expedient ; 
and then, when the work is finished, to obtain 
for it the sanction of Parliament. In this way 
the Church will be kept abreast of the times, and 
Parliament will gladly resign to the new legislature 
the labours which for years it has consistently evaded. 
I cannot see anything in the temper of either Lords or 
Commons to justify this expectation. It is true that 
of late Parliament has shown very little inclination to 
take up ecclesiastical questions. Its last conspicuous 
effort in this direction was the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act of 1874, and the results of that measure have 
been so unexpected, and so wholly out of proportion 
to the excitement amidst which it was passed, that it 
is not an encouraging precedent. But it is one thing 
to leave a power unused, and quite another thing to 
make it over to somebody else. The House of 
Commons is seemingly quite willing to let eccle- 
siastical matters take their own course, but I doubt 
whether it will show any favour to a request from the 
new Church Council to be allowed to decide what that 
course shall be. From which party is this favour to be 
looked for? Hardly from the Conservatives—the 
authors of that openly anti-Clerical piece of legislation, 
the Kenyon-Slaney Clause. Hardly from the Liberals, in 
whose platform Disestablishment is always a possible 
plank. Whenever that measure is introduced the 
greater freedom that it will confer upon Churchmen 
will be one of the arguments used to reconcile them to 
the change. I can hardly imagine a Liberal Govern- 
ment giving the Church any larger liberties than she 
already possesses, except as part of a general scheme 
of Disestablishment. If, indeed, England had the same 
general unity of belief and worship as Scotland has the 
case might be different. But in the absence of this unity 
the party which desires legislative freedom is certain to 
be suspected of intending to make a partisan use of it, 
and so will have no real support from those whom that 
use is likely to harm. Taking all these considerations 
into account, I see no probability of Parliament surren- 
dering to a Church legislature any substantial part ot 
the authority it now possesses in ecclesiastical matters. 

Even it it should prove that this estimate of what 
Parliament is likely to do in reference to an ecclesi- 
astical legislature is mistaken, the Representative 
Church Council seems to me to have been working 
on wrong lines. The Church of England stands 
alone, I believe, among Churches in the possession 
of an ecclesiastical legislature many centuries old. 
How the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
came to hold this unique position does not con- 
cern my present purpose. That is satisfied when I 
say that these two bodies exist, that they hold regular 
sessions, that they are dissolved when Parliament is 
dissolved and reconstituted when Parliament is elected, 
that they have certain undefined powers of legislation 
with the Royal Licence first obtained, and considerable 
opportunities for debate even without that licence. That 
Convocation does not count for much in the country 
I am well aware. There often is little proportion 
between the importance of the subjects discussed 
and the time spent in discussing them ; the method 
of procedure in the Lower House is annoyingly slow 


and complicated ; and the unwillingness—the wise un- 
willingness as I think—of successive archbishops to 
ask the Crown for Letters of Business has given their 
Proceedings an antiquated and unpractical air which 
rather irritates the outside public. On Churchmen, 
however, especially on Churchmen with a taste for 
ecclesiastical legislation, they have the claim of an 
assured position, a position which has enabled them at 
times to play a considerable if unequal part in the 
shaping of ecclesiastical affairs. Whatever they may 
not be, the Convocations of Canterbury and York are 
among the most ancient deliberative bodies in Europe. 
The natural course, therefore, for ecclesiastical re- 
formers to take would have been to try to make them 
more of a reality. 

They have, it must be admitted, two very patent 
defects. They are two bodies when one is wanted, 
and the Lower Houses represent the clergy very 
inadequately. The official element has far too 
much influence, and only the beneficed clergy vote 
in the election of proctors. Neither of these 
defects presents any insuperable difficulty to the 
reformer. In the Lower Houses the number of 
parochial representatives might have been increased 
or the number of ex officio proctors reduced. Licensed 
curates might be given votes. Some provision 
might have been made for the joint action of the two 
Convocations in the last stage of a discussion. No 
doubt all this would have required the sanction 
of Parliament and might, I admit, have failed 
to obtain it. But this last objection applies 
with at least equal force to the creation 
of a new ccouncil. That, too, must have the sanction 
of Parliament before its proceedings can have any 
value, and there is no reason that I know of to suppose 
that Parliament would have been less ready to recog- 
nise improvements in an ancient institution than to 
take part in the creation of anew one. For that matter, 
indeed, the existence of the Representative Church 
Council does not make the reform of Convocation at all 
less necessary, since there is an express provision 
that nothing in its constitution nor in its proceedings 
“ shall interfere with the several powers and functions 
of the Houses of Convocation of the two Provinces.” 
The effect of this will be to necessitate the pre- 
sentation to both Convocations of every resolu- 
tion of the new council before it can become 
anything more than an expression of opinion. I 
can understand that to make a new legislature 
may in some cases be an easier process than to improve 
an oldone. But I fail to see the advantage of taking 
this course when the acts of the new legislature have to 
be submitted to the old one before any of its defects 
have been removed. I believe that one of the grounds 
on which the creation of the Representative Church 
Council has been defended is the want of a thoroughly 
representative character in the Lower Houses of the 
two Convocations. This plea might have some force if 
the House of Clergy in the new Council were made 
any more representative. But the first article of the 
new constitution declares that ‘‘the members for the 
time being of the Lower Houses of the Convocation 
of the two Provinces shall constitute the second House 
or House of Clergy.” Thus the new Council is no 
advance on the old Convocation, and by its 
present constitution the second House can never 
play its proper part until Convocation has been 
made really representative. Churchmen are no nearer 
the promised land than they were before. ‘‘ What 
they must look forward to,” said the Bishop of 
Winchester in the course of the debate on an amend- 
ment raising this very question, ‘‘is the reform of 
Convocation.” They might have looked forward to it 
with more confidence if it had been the first thing taken 
in hand. 

The sole object that I can discover for the crea- 
tion of the new Council is the better representation of 
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the laity. To me, I confess, the laity seem to be very 
fairly represented already. In the person of the Prime 
Minister—who is, indirectly, a highly representative 
person—they nominate all the bishops and many digni- 
taries. Through him and the Lord Chancellor or 
through private patrons they present to a vast number 
of livings. By the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council they decide finally in all ecclesiastical causes. 
And not one word in the formularies of the Church 
can be changed without their consent and co-operation 
through the House of Commons. Whether it is an 
advantage or a disadvantage for a Church to be lay- 
ridden I do not presume to decide, but whichever it be 
a Church in which the laity have the powers just enu- 
merated has a good title to be so described. Waiving 
this consideration, however, there is the same incon- 
sistency in the provisions relating to lay representation 
in the Council as in those relating to clerical repre- 
sentation. The first clause of the constitution ends with 
these words, ‘‘and the members for the time being 
of the Houses of Laymen of the two provinces shall 
constitute the Third or Lay House.” So far, therefore, 
the new Lay House is only the old House of Laymen. 
Why, then, could not such changes as were needed in 
the constitution and functions of the Houses of Laymen 
have been made as part of a scheme of Convocation 
Reform? A further inconsistency is that a large part 
of the time of the Council last week was devoted 
to making the Lay House more representative, while the 
Clerical House, which is flagrantly unrepresentative, is 
left unchanged. Deans, archdeacons, and capitular 
proctors, are thought good enough to express the 
mind of the clergy, while new and detailed provisions 
are made for expressing the mind of the laity. Since 
for an indefinite time to come the Representative 
Church Council will be merely a machine for preparing 
work for the unreformed Convocations, the laity are 
not unlikely to show their appreciation of the care that 
has been taken of their interests by consistent absten- 


tion from the polls. % ©. ise. 





THE UNFRIENDLY TOWN. 

R. LUCAS has produced a companion to his an- 
thology, Zhe Open Road, which he calls The 
Friendly Town.* 1 will confess at once that I am alto 
gether hostile to this enterprise of his; for, with all re- 
spect to him and to Doctor Johnson and to Charles Lamb, 
I do not find the town friendly myself, and I do not wish 
other people to make friends with it. I cannot deny, how 
ever, that the book is excellent. I knew it would be that 
before I opened it; but I was curious to inquire what 
connection it would have with London, and what praises 
of London I should find in it to mitigate my dislike of the 
place. As to the first point, it can scarcely be denied 
that Mr. Lucas has not played fair. 
like “Winter and Christmas,” 
Fire,” “Music and 


He gives us headings 
“Friends and_ the 
Painting,” “The  Courtly 
Poets”; and there may be some loose  connec- 
tion between these headings and town life. You 
may, for instance, be able to see pictures or to hear 
music more easily in the town than in the country. But 
is that a good excuse for bringing Milton’s “ Blest pair of 
Syrens” into a book called The Friendly Town? Que 
va-t-il faire dans cette galere? You might as well have 
the description of Pandemonium out of Paradise Lost at 
once. Again, you may see more of your friends in the 
town than in the country, but how does Mr. Lucas know 
that Heraclitus and his friend, the Greek poet, whose 
name I forget, were not in the country when they “ tired 
the sun with talking and sent him down the sky”? It is 
certain, at any rate, that they were not in any town at all 
like London. As for the courtly poets, most of them 


lived in London, perhaps; but even if Marvell was a 








* THE FRIENDLY Town. Compiled by E. V. 


Lucas. 
London: Methuen. 53s. 


courtly poet, which may be disputed, since he was the 
very opposite of a courtier to Charles II., his lines to his 
coy mistress cannot by any ingenuity be connected with 
any town or with any kind of town life whatsoever. Then 
there is a heading called “ The Wise Men,” introduced, no 
doubt, on the assumption that men are wiser in the town 
than in the country, and under this heading Mr. Lucas 
gives us “The Glories of our Blood and State.” Surely 
there is not much urbanity in these reflections upon the 
grave. Though the poem was a favourite with Charles II., 
it has no more to do with the delights of town life than 
the Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Mr. Lucas’s plan, 


in fact, seems to be to admit any good poem 
about anything that can be done at all in a town. 
There are poems, for instance, about smoking. Well, 


you certainly can smoke in London ; poems about dogs, and 
itis possible, though troublesome, to keep dogs in Lon- 
don ; poems about books ; and, no doubt, they can be read 
in London, sometimes without artificial light. But pipes 
can be smoked, dogs kept, and books read in the country 
also. People in the country do not live up in trees and 
clothed in skins, a life uncleanly brutish and short, as 
the appropriation of all these pleasures to the town 
would seem to imply. Or can it be that Mr. Lucas is 
really all the while making a meek apology for his 
London ? That he would have the rustics know that all 
the joys of life are not denied to townsmen? If that 
is so, some parts of his apology are not very happy. 
Doctor Johnson, for instance, who, of course, is one 
of his chief witnesses, sometimes seems to give 
his case away. “There is no place,” he says, “ where 
economy can be so well practised as in London; more 
can be had here for the money, even by ladies, than 
anywhere else. You cannot play tricks with your fortune 
in a small place, you must make a uniform appearance. 
Here a lady may have well-furnished apartments and 
elegant dress without any meat in her kitchen.” One 
can only say of this amazing observation that if there are 
any ladies who wish to starve in fine linen and at inlaid 
tables, let them go to London and do so. The country 
can do very well without their society. But some of 
Mr. Lucas’s witnesses are even more treacherous than 
the Doctor. There is Carey, for instance, with his 
Sally in our Alley. That is certainly a town poem, but 
scarcely one that praises the town: 
‘ But when my seven long years are out 
O then I'll marry Sally,— 
O,then we'll wed, and then we’ll bed 
But not in our alley.” 

This is in a part of the book called “ Youth in the 
City”; and that title, considering the pieces that are 
included under it, really is a piece of cool cheek. One 
of them, for instance, is Cowley’s Chronicle. There 
is not a single scrap of evidence from beginning to end 
of that poem that any of the ladies enumerated in it 
were not of the country. Eliza, Anne, the two Maries, 
Rebecca and Susan, are just as likely to have been 
milkmaids as barmaids. Then there is Sir Charles Har- 
bury Williams’s ballad on Lady Ilchester asking Lord 
Ilchester how many kisses he would have. “Count the 
bees that on Hybla are straying (he replies). Count the 
flowers that enamel the fields,” ete. 

He could scarcely have asked her to do this in 
London. And then, again, there is Leigh MHunt’s 
Jenny Kiss'd me. Leigh Hunt was often called a cockney, 
of course, but why should we assume that only cockneys 
kissed him? 

The fact is Mr. Lucas has made a brave attempt and 
has failed. He set out to make a pleasant book about 
the town. He has made a very pleasant book; but it is 
not about the town, only about many delightful things, 
most of them to be found anywhere by those who know 
how to look for them. Mr. William Hyde, an artist not 
so well known as he deserves, has adorned the book with 
a picture of a very comfortable room, with chairs, books, 
papers, and ornaments, and a pipe, all admirably 
arranged, both for use and for show. Well, one can have 
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such rooms in the country, and this one is none the better 
for the fact that it looks over some dull roofs towards the 
towers of the Houses of Parliament. At the end of the 
book, too, there is a good picture by the same artist of 
a London street at night, perhaps the street which runs 
by the side of St. James’s Park. It makes a fine show in 
the picture, and it cannot be denied that some of the 
streets of London, with their lamps and lit windows 
answering back to the white stars, are very spectacular 
at night. But, bearing in mind that Mr. Lucas calls his 
book The Friendly Town, could anyone feel that they 
were friendly? Has anyone written about them, as they 
are now, so as to make them seem friendly? It is worthy 
of remark that Mr. Lucas has put none of W. E. Henley’s 
London poems in his book, and he is wise in this omis- 
sion. Henley made some very brave fireworks about 
London. They start with a whirr and explode in corus- 
cating showers of epithets. But they are not calculated 
to draw anyone away from the country for more than a 
short visit to see all the wonders and horrors that he de- 
scribes. So it is with all those who have written about 
modern London and painted it. They make it lurid, 
exciting, mysterious, a place in which strange figures 
wander in mazes of lamplit darkness; a place about the 
inhabitants of which one is impelled to put the question, 
“Whence, and, oh Heavens! whither?” but the very last 
place above ground where one would wish to live. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





NEW FAITHS FOR OLD. 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S PLay. 


fairly; one to describe what we felt as we watched 

the play ; one to say what we thought when the tide 
of emotion had gone out and we could examine calmly 
the wrinkles which the waves had left in the sand; 
another to praise the excellence of the acting, which was 
worth the attention of the most discriminating amateur ; 
and lastly, an article, which should take the form of an 
extra Christmas number, to analyse with seasonable 
charity and exhilaration the coherence of Mr. Shaw’s philo- 
sophy. But dramatic criticism has its “form,” alas, like 
other methods of expression, and “to be continued in our 
next” is forbidden by it. We must content ourselves, 
therefore, and attempt to content our readers, by cram- 
ming the harvest of a critic's eye into the columnal sack. 

We are bound to say that our impression of Major 
Barbara was that it is one of the most remarkable plays 
put upon the English stage ; and for this reason: it is the 
first play in which the religious passion has been really 
presented. Religion and Love are the most interesting 
of all human passions. They are so interesting that any 
book or any play which shows, truthfully, how any kind 
of man, however negligible in other respects, is affected 
by them, even if it only shows how little he is 
affected by them, becomes itself wonderfully interesting. 
Where love is concerned he may be mad with much 
heart or idiot with none; if a writer can really show what 
the character in question felt and the true value of his feel- 
ings, his book is worthy to be printed on vellum and kept 
in a fireproof library from generation to generation. 
Where religion is concerned, in the sense of what a man 
really feels about his destiny and his duty, the same holds 
good. His conception of what he believes may be very 
different from what he actually does believe. He may con- 
sider himself an atheist and be religious, like Shelley, or 
think himself orthodox and pious, and unconsciously refer 
all his judgment and actions to principles which contradict 
his creed, like a bellicose bishop, or he may “ care for none 
of these things.” It does not matter; if the author can 
only draw such an attitude towards life, as it is, he will 
have written a book or play of real importance. The 
greater part of Mr. Shaw’s work consists in showing, with 
wit and vigour and courage, the difference between what 
people feel and what they think they feel; the latter is 
usually decided by what they think they ought to feel. 
There are clamours about his cynicism in consequence. 
Had he not the jester’s privilege of saying what is in his 
mind and the jester’s disability of being ignored when it 
is convenient, he would be well hated. But this great 
merit of his work is lessened by a superstition. Nume- 
rous utterances of his give us the impression that he 
believes that what a man feels, without reflection or 


| T would require four articles to criticise Major Barbara 


reference to principle, is always the right judgment, and 
what he thinks he ought to feel is always the wrong one; 
that it is always “conscience” which makes fools of 
us all; that self-assertion and grabbing what you 
want are the only true instincts; and that to entertain 
the notion that your motives may be more complicated is 
the sign of incomplete self-knowledge. It is true that 
wrong things are often done from conscientious motives, 
but is there any other truth in this  Rousseau-like 
superstition? When a_ character, through whom Mr. 
Shaw ventriloquises, such as Tanner or Undershaft, is 
tackled by another person in the play, he usually takes 
refuge in the assertion that “good” is an 
inapplicable adjective and corresponds to no _ real 
quality in men or actions; an _ assertion which 
he naturally has to forget before launching upon his next 
moral tirade. His leading characters are always men and 
women, of almost hypertrophied conscientiousness. This 
is the reason his writings are so confusing. Each point is 
made so clearly that the audience think they must either 
be fools not to carry away the gist of the whole play in a 
nutshell, or that Mr. Shaw has been leading them purposely 
a jack-o’-lantern dance. Patients under anzsthetics have 
described a sensation of being on the verge of discovering 
the meaning of the universe; the more sympathetic 


among Mr. Shaw’s audiences are continually enraptured 
by a very similar sensation. The argumentative conten- 


tions are so spirited and direct that you expect every 
moment a new and permanent illumination to burst 
upon your mind. But when the play is_ over, 
the resulting idea is often hardly more applicable 
as an explanation than the perception which 
Emerson is said to have recorded on recovering conscious- 
ness from chloroform, “a strong smell of turpentine per- 
vades the whole.” This confusion and disappointment is 
due, firstly, to the fact that his mouthpiece characters first 
repudiate the idea that any moral perception can possibly 
be true, and then proceed to propound a system of their 
own ; and, secondly, because they judge the value of every 
emotion and action by its results alone, never considering 
whether it has any value in itself or not. 

So, too, nothing is bad if it produces incidentally any 
good results whatever; neither murder, nor hatred, nor 
lust, nor lying. Nor, again, apparently, is anything good, 
neither love, nor compassion, nor beauty, for these cannot 
always be shown to lead directly to the reformation of 
society, a reformation (and here is the confusing circle) 
which can, as a matter of fact, only consist in bringing 
more of such good things into existence. Why miscall 
these excellent things because, as yet, they are found only 
here and there in the world? What else is there to aim at 
except these things which Mr. Shaw’s reformers brush aside 
as worthless? It surely stares every man in the face, that 
what is worth having in itself is not always the most effi- 
cient means to sumething else worth having, and that such 
means often have little or no value in themselves. Why 
deny it? Mr. Shaw is a writer of genius and cannot help 
reflecting life as he sees it in spite of his theories. His 
characters are never quite fined into incarnations of a 
philosophic point. Though he seems often to try his best to 
whittle them down to that, they nearly aways escape 
from his hands. Undershaft, for instance, consistently _re- 
pudiates the idea that he wants his children’s love; he 
will only accept their respect; but he becomes alive and 
interesting through the attraction which draws him to his 
daughter Barbara. In Mr. Shaw’s work we have a very 
real picture of life, but it is scored with incessant and 
authoritative commentaries of a circular philosophy. No 
wonder we do not know, half the time, whether we are on 
our heads or on our heels. Notwithstanding, Major Bar- 
bara is a noble story, real as life, of a woman who lives 
in her religion and loses it; who, after enduring the deso- 
lation of seeing her own and all the world’s hope seem to 
hang torn before her eyes, finds at last a belief her 
passionate heart can live by. This account will seem ridi- 
culous to those who heard only the crackle of wit, the 
rhetoric of theory, and brisk interchange of comment; yet 
it is the centre and significance of the play. But why did 
the author trick out and overlay this theme with trifling 
diversions? The comedy of ordinary life was necessary as 
a contrast to show the incongruity of surroundings in 
which such things happen—namely, among relations and 
friends, who, intent on their own concerns, remain almost 
perfectly indifferent ; but why dazzle the audience with fire- 
works till it grows blind to the real point? 

Much talk about life was necessary to explain the 
difference between her old religion and her new; but why 
fill the speeches with explanations addressed more to the 
audience than to Barbara? For though these interest some, 
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they bore others, and they would certainly have been 
equally effective if read in a book. But Mr. Shaw has 
written the first play with religious passion for its theme 
and made it real. That is a triumph no criticisms can 
lessen. The second act “is wonderful, and yet again won- 
derful, and after that past all whooping.” Barbara first 
lives in the religion of pity and humility, typified by the 
Salvation Army, which tries to save the world by spiritual 
methods alone. Then she finds that the influence of these 
methods depends ultimately upon the support of its 
enemies, of those whose fortunes are made out of the very 
miseries she tries to cure. The work under her supervision 
must slacken, the shelters must be closed, unless money is 
subscribed bv liquor manufacturers and by such men as 
her father. It is their interest to encourage the palliatives 
of charity and religion; since it keeps discontent from be- 
coming dangerous. She will not be bought; but the insti- 
tution she belongs to clutches eagerly at the money, so she 
leaves it and relinquishes her belief in a God of mercy 
and humility: he cannot save the world. Then she 
begins to listen to the religion of her father. His is the 
religion of pride and self-reliance, of which the first com- 
mandment is, be strong, and therefore rich; since force 
decides at last what kind of men will shape the world in 
their own image. He has two mottos, “ Unashamed” and 
“ Nothing is ever done, until men are prepared to kill one 
another unless it is done’’—-a motto which has much sup- 
port in history. Therefore, to help men you must make 
them first easy and healthy; afterwards they will have 
strength and pride enough to demand what belongs to them 
by right. She accepts her father’s fortune that she may 
get her hands upon the gear of the world, and her last 
speech is the pean of her new religion. 

“T have got rid of the bribe of bread. 
the bribe of heaven. When I die let Him be in my debt, 
not I in His. Let God’s will be done for its own sake. The 
work that He created us to do can only be done by living 
men and women.” This fine speech comes at the end of 
other speeches, emphatic and long, and therefore it is im- 
possible for any actress to give it its full effect, for the 
audience has listened already to too many torrents of 
words. 

Here, then, is fought out to an issue, in the heart of a 
living being, the struggle between two active religions. 
The one does not feel dirt, misery, and helplessness to be 
utterly intolerable, since a soul may often be easier “to 
save” in such a plight; while the other asserts that justice 
is the first debt owing from man to man, and that until that 
has been paid no one who is honest can offer anything 
else to the unfortunate. ; 


I have got rid of 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

OUTER LONDON POVERTY. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
_ SIR,—The condition of the outer districts of London 
is a matter of considerable anxiety to those concerned with 
the future of its working population. In the East espe- 
cially enormous towns have developed during the last few 
years, very largely inhabited by members of the working 
class who work within the borders of the metropolis. That 
development is still rapidly continuing. In West Ham 
especially, a borough of nearly three hundred thousand 
persons, poverty appears to have become such a permanent 
problem as to demand the serious consideration of the 
whole nation. 

Unemployed demonstrations are here the normal ac- 
companiment of each successive winter. Hastily consti- 
tuted relief committees and newspaper funds essay spas- 
modic efforts to deal with numberless applicants. Few at- 
tempts have been made to elucidate the actual facts or to 
give any clear picture of the measure and extent of poverty 
in such a district, the causes which are making for its con- 
tinuance and the most effective methods of its investigation 
and removal. 

A committee has been formed of those interested in 
the problem, which had set itself to the task of investiga- 
tion. We propose to undertake a detailed study, first, of 
the actual conditions and extent of poverty in West Ham; 
second, of the particular influence upon such conditions of 
its position as a suburb outside the border of London. 

We shall consider the history of the borough, the 
municipal politics and the development of industries; the 
influences of housing, rating, etc., on the life of the people. 
A group of investigators will be employed whose work will 


be checked and guaranteed by a small committee of ex- 
perts in economic and social conditions. The results may, 
it is hoped, be produced and published by next autumn. 

The necessary cost is estimated at £1,000, towards 
which the committee has received £250. The Right Hon. 
Charles Booth, in sending a subscription, writes: 

“I have been greatly interested in the plans for the 
proposed inquiry into West Ham, and it has my best 
wishes. I shall look forward with pleasure to seeing the 
results of what will, I feel sure, prove an investigation of 
great value.” 

Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree writes: 

“TI am exceedingly glad to hear of the proposed inquiry 
into the social conditions of West Ham, for I feel it to 
be an essential preliminary to effective social reform to have 
an abundant supply of carefully ascertained facts regarding 
the social and economic conditions under which the people 
are living. I sincerely trust that you will receive adequate 
financial support for the effective and thorough carrying 
out of your work, for the whole value of these inquiries 
depends on thorough accuracy, and accuracy in such matters 
involves a large amount of work and consequent cost.” 


The work of the committee will be carried on entirely 
separate from political or sectarian aims. The one desire 
in its formation is that the actual facts should be obtained, 
without which any action of political or social change must 
of necessity be blind and random. The subject is of 
national concern, and the hope is that those of your readers 
who feel the responsibility of a national danger may send 
a subscription towards the expenses. Subscriptions for the 
credit of the “Outer London Inquiry Fund” will be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged if sent to the manager of 
the Union of London and Smiths Bank, 50, Cornhill, E.C. 
—Yours, etc., 


SAMUEL A. BARNETT, Chairman. 
FRANCIS W. BUXTON, Treasurer. 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, London, 
November, 1905. 





THE GOLD CROWN HEAVY AS LEAD. 


HOUGH she was a great king’s daughter, 
And slept in a heavenly bed, 
Her brow was yet girt with a sorrow 
That weighed like a crown of lead. 


And wet as are dewy pansies 

Were the eyes that she opened at dawn, 
Yet she hid her sorrow day-long 

In smiles and a veil of lawn. 


And slim and straight as a fir-tree 
She carried her burdened head ; 
On the dignity of her bearing 
A many eyes were fed. 


She had seen while her years were tender 
The woe that cannot be shared, 

And knew that the wrong had happened 
Which never can be repaired ; 


And so in her sleep there was weeping, 
And by day, though her smiles were bright, 
There shone, through their gracious beauty, 
A golden sorrow’s light. 


She gave her heart to be crowned thus, 
And though she had given, behold ! 
A new heart, every morning, 
To give for a sorrow of gold ! 


And she gave one every morning ; 
She found to give, and so gave; 
Thus her life for that golden sorrow 
Became as the life of a wave, — 


A wave that washes for ever 
A world that will never be clean ; 
That glory from service fade not 
She made this the life of a queen. 


T. Sturce Moore. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.® 


N interesting essay might one day be written 
A describing the attitude of German historians, 
jurists, and political thinkers towards the English 
Constitution, its structure and development, its theory 
and its practice. Such an essay would have to record 
the widest differences of opinion, ranging from out- 
spoken dislike to the warmest admiration ; but it 
would also need to confess that hardly one of its critics 
and interpreters had possessed the qualifications of 
study, temperament, and opportunity essential to a 
living grasp of that most complex organism. Niebuhr 
used to tell Lieber that he could never have written 
his book had he not learned from English history how 
to understand the working of political forces in ancient 
Rome ; but he had assimilated its lessons so imperfectly 
that he regarded the approach of the Reform Bill with 
scarcely less horror than Lord Eldon. A more consistent 
friend was Dahlmann, the founder ofhistorical Liberalism 
in Germany; but though no one contributed so much as 
he to recommend English political ideas to Germany in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, his lectures and 
writings show that his enthusiasm was greater than his 
knowledge. Lack of erudition could not be charged 
against Ranke or Gneist ; but though the former had 
an English wife and passed some time in England, his 
massive work on the seventeenth century is weak in its 
grasp of the underlying religious and political ideas of 
the time, while Gneist’s life-long study of our history 
and institutions failed to teach him some of their most 
precious and obvious lessons. Finally Pauli, whose 
long residence in England and intercourse with her 
statesmen under Bunsen’s roof gave him unique oppor- 
tunities of explaining the British Constitution to his 
countrymen, had no instinct for political reflection, and 
confined himself to unadorned narration. In a word, 
there has been more interest than insight, more know- 
ledge than understanding. 

The interpreter for whom we have waited so long 
has at last appeared. Dr. Redlich’s classical treatise 
on Local Government, which appeared in English dress 
two years ago, not only threw a flood of light on a 
most intricate subject, but revealed the author’s eager 
and sympathetic interest in one of the most character- 
istic manifestations of the political genius of the English 
people. The preface to his new work on Parliament 
makes it clear that he regards his task as a contribution 
to practical statesmanship not less than to historical 
research. The man must be blind, he roundly declares, 
who has not long realised that Parliamentary govern- 
ment is now more than ever the chief problem of 
political science. Like other fruitful conceptions, it 
has had a somewhat chequered career. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the sudden 
growth of systematic obstruction seemed to threaten 
the stability of the fabric. But the disease dictated 
its own remedy, and Dr. Redlich is convinced that its 
worst troubles are over. He is well aware that the 
suspicion and dislike entertained for it in Germany is 
as great as ever—how great may be seen in the carica- 
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ture of our institutions and ideas in such a popular 
work as Treitschke’s Politik ; but he is filled with the 
greatness of his theme, and there ought to be few 
among his German readers who will not close this 
magnificent defence of self-government with feelings 
of sympathy if not of envy. Itis this profound admira- 
tion for the object of his study, ‘‘ the ripest and most 
stable realisation in the world of the great conception 
of representative self-government,” that gives warmth 
and colour to the book, helps the reader over the more 
arid descriptive passages, and sometimes finds utter- 
ance in passages of genuine eloquence. 

Dr. Redlich tells us that his first intention was to 
study the phenomenon of obstruction, but that his 
plan soon widened into an attempt to trace the whole 
process of development of Parliamentary procedure in 
connection with the political and constitutional life of 
England. Important and attractive as is the field, but 
few skilled workers have laboured therein. Dr. 
Redlich gives a long and useful list of writers on 
various aspects of the English Constitution ; but those 
who know best the books that he mentions know also 
that not one of them explains the historical causation 
as well as the actual methods of procedure. He is 
never tired of eulogising the wonderful accuracy and 
comprehensiveness of May’s well-known treatise ; but 
it was written to serve a purely practical purpose, and 
its original character has been preserved throughout its 
numberless revisions. Moreover, the latest edition is 
already ten years old, and the changes of those ten years 
have been far-reaching. While making full use and 
generous acknowledgment of modern guides, the 
author has based his work throughout on original 
sources, on the Journals of the House, on con- 
temporary treatises, on the reports and minutes 
of committees of inquiry. Though there is not 
a little in this stout volume that will be familiar 
to students of constitutional history and current 
politics, there is hardly a page from which the best- 
equipped reader will not learn some curious or valuable 
fact or find some illuminating comment. 

The first third of the volume forms a history of the 
development of Parliamentary procedure, which the 
author truly declares to be the first that has ever been 
undertaken. This massive introduction would of 
itself form a substantial volume, and no student of 
English history can afford to neglect it. We 
are taken back to a time when the petition was 
the only form of Parliamentary activity, and we assist 
at the birth and growth of the bill. With the sixteenth 
century we enter on the second period of development, 
the period in which the Journals of the House begin, 
for which the collections of D’Ewes introduce us to the 
actual debates, and in which the historical system of 
procedure was fashioned. The third period, reaching 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the Reform Bill, wit- 
nessed relatively few modifications ; but it was during 
the eighteenth century that Speaker Onslow realised 
procedure to be a definite and independent science, and 
that Hatsell, his pupil and the Clerk of the House, 
collected his four volumes of Parliamentary Precedents 
which served as the guide to Parliamentary action till 
it was displaced by May. Dr. Redlich describes this 
period asthe golden age of English Par/amentarismus, 
the age in which the machinery worked with less fric- 
tion than even before or since; the age, too, in which 
an almost mystical veneration for the Constitution 
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spread among the classes which were represented in 
Parliament. 

The Reform Bill brought with it a change in pro- 
cedure not less far-reaching than in every other depart- 
ment of political life. The harmonious working of the 
machine during the eighteenth century was in large 
measure due to the fact that administration and not 
legislation was at that time the chief function of the 
Government, and that constitutional controversies were 
in abeyance. But with the Reform Bill there appeared 
on the scene new classes, insisting on the discussion 
of every imaginable subject and clamouring for 
legislative change. The volume of business rapidly 
expanded, speeches became longer, the doctrine of 
Utility forced its way into the precinctsof the Speaker’s 
private room, and Committees were appointed to con- 
sider the reforms necessary to cope with the immense 
increase of work. Procedure had never been a party 
question, and when May published his famous hand- 
book of Parliamentary Practice in 1844 he set forth a 
body of rules and precedents which were accepted 
without question by all parties. In 1869, after 
repeated revisions of his book, Sir Thomas declared 
that every possible improvement had been already 
adopted and that there was no room for further 
reform. But before ten years had passed the machinery 
which had worked so smoothly for generations and 
which had only been modified in a strictly conservative 
sense since 1832 was creaking in every joint. A new 
factor had appeared in the shape of organised 
Parliamentary obstruction when Isaac Butt was 
superseded by Parnell as the leader of the Irish 
Nationalists. Parliament was indignant but power- 
less. There had been occasional obstruction before, 
as, for instance, during the debates on the first Reform 
Bill; but it had always been directed against the 
passage of a particular bill, whereas Parnell, Biggar, 
and their associates opposed all legislation indiscrimi- 
nately. Immediate action was necessary if Parliament 
was not to be paralysed, and the problem was solved 
by the Speaker, with the assent of the two great 
English parties, assuming immensely increased 
powers. Though Dr. Redlich does not discuss the 
historical causes that led to the appearance of obstruc- 
tion, a few sentences show that he is quite aware of 
them. But he speaks warmly of Speaker Brand's 
firmness and readiness in meeting the crisis, and has 
no sort of doubt that any less drastic change than the 
Urgency Rule would have failed to meet the situation. 
The second great modification of the immemorial 
system, namely, the introduction of the closure, finds 
less approval. The process by which the initiation 
of all important legislation has been gradually trans- 
ferred to the Cabinet has naturally led toa demand for 
more time for Government business, and consequently 
to the limitation of debate. But the novel feature of 
the closure or guillotine, which was introduced after the 
Home Rule split, was that the Executive assumed the 
power of limiting debate even where no obstruction 
was practised or even alleged. 

A final chapter is devoted to the reforms proposed 
and partially carried by Mr. Balfour. Though 
Dr. Redlich declares that no step taken by the House 
in matters of procedure since 1832 has been retraced, it 
does not follow that all of these latest changes are ‘to be 
permanent. Mr. Asquith is not the only prominent man 
who hascondemnedpartat any rate ofthe recently erected 
structure, and many things are less unlikely than that 
the next Government will introduce various modifications 
into the code which they will inherit—though it is only 
fair to say that Dr. Redlich expects that certain of Mr. 
Balfour’s proposals not yet adopted will one day be 
accepted. But all such changes will be small, and the 
author, in an interesting passage, expresses a belief 
that large alterations are not probable, indeed hardly 
possible, without great constitutional changes. If the 
House of Lords were ever to be ended or mended, con- 


siderable changes in the Lower House would be rendered 
inevitable ; but Dr. Redlich appears to think such a 
consummation by no means likely, and sees no real 
necessity for it. He isquite aware of the widespread com- 
plaint that the Executive has come to possess too much 
control over the House; but he believes that the causes 
which have produced this situation are still operative, 
and that relief is rather to be sought in a moderate use 
of that power than in actual measures designed to 
check its abuse, though blocking motions may and 
ought to be rendered impossible. 

The second and larger part of the volume is devoted 
to an exhaustive explanation of the actual procedure 
of Parliament. Dr. Redlich wisely takes nothing for 
granted, and describes the Chamber itself, the cere- 
monial of the opening and closing of a Session, the 
Speaker, the Committees, the Whips, the officials of 
the House, the fortunes of a bill from its introduction 
to its sanction by the Crown, and many other matters 
which are known to us in a general way but are 
utterly unknown to the vast majority of foreigners for 
whom he is writing. Evenin these chapters, too, there 
is gathered much information not easily accessible, 
whether in the valuable historical note at the end of 
each section or in the body of the text; and the long 
chapters on the Budget and on Private Bill legislation 
are mines of rich ore. But what is perhaps of the 
greatest interest to English readers is the view of the 
English Constitution and political character which these 
elaborate investigations have compelled a singularly 
keen observer toadopt. Adding the natural impartiality 
of the foreigner to the acquired impartiality of the 
historian, he stands high above our party differences 
which he refuses to regard as very deep. He sees our 
Parliamentary life steadily and sees it whole. His 
uppermost feeling is its profound conservatism, the 
essentially aristocratic character which it has never 
lost. While fully recognising that the expenses of a 
Parliamentary career limit the area of selection, he 
maintains that the widening of the franchise has 
in no way weakened the desire of the people to be 
represented by members of the higher social ranks. 
He quotes Mr. Gladstone’s dictum that no political 
idea has so little weight with us as that of equality, 
and he considers it exceedingly doubtful whether a 
Labour Party will be able to secure and maintain an 
independent position in Parliament. But he is quite 
alive to the ugly side of the picture, and strongly 
deplores the recent emergence of plutocratic and 
‘** Society” influences in our public life. The chapter 
entitled ‘‘The Social Structure of the House of Com- 
mons,” in which these reflections are focussed, is one 
of the most suggestive in the book and presents a 
brilliant example of philosophical analysis resting on a 
solid basis of first-hand knowledge and study. 

No notice of this striking book can close without 
the expression of an earnest hope that it may before 
long appear in the language of the country of which 
Dr. Redlich is the friend and the interpreter. It is 
fittingly dedicated to Sir Courtenay Ilbert ; and it 
would be a suitable return for such a high compliment 
if the successor of Hatseil and of May were to be 
instrumental in bringing within the reach of English 
readers a work remarkable alike for its learning and 
its insight, its sympathy and its wisdom. 

G. P. Goocn. 





VOYAGEURS. 
Tue SAInt LAWRENCE Basin. By S. E. Dawson. London: 
Lawrence and Bullen. 7s. 6d 
Dr. Dawson’s interesting volume is concerned with the 
slow discovery and settlement of the north-eastern coasts 
of North America. The tract of which he writes is a vast 
one, ranging from the northern parts of the State of 
Maine in the south to Cape Chidley, or Chudleigh, the 
northern promontory of Labrador, in the north. The 
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district extends through some seventeen degrees of lati- 
tude. The country it comprises ranges from the grim 
and barren to the sunny and fertile. The traveller who 
passes along its coast is forced to confess that, like the 
Irish priesthood, it offers “a charming variety.” It is 
one of the most broken coastlines in the world. It is 
also one of the most terrible and one of the most inte- 
resting. 

Rumour, “ painted full of tongues,” has hinted that 
the coastline was known to folk of European stock in 
dim antiquity. Some similarity in dialect has led scientists 
to think that the Indians of the coast were descended from 
Basque settlers. There is a Welsh legend telling of 
heroes who went westward to make their home in a new 
country which they found there. There is also the saga 
of Eirik the Red, and his follower Thorfinn Karlsefne. 
Dr. Dawson does not concern himself with these adven- 
turers, for they do not come to us with authority enough to 
warrant their inclusion in a scientific history. He does 
not repudiate their claims; indeed, in a later chapter he 
briefly hints that he accepts them, or some of them. He 
begins his book, not with these semi-mythical sailors, but 
with the first authentic discoverer, John Cabot, who sailed 
westward, from Bristol, some centuries after Ejirik had 
been “ laid in howe” in his long-ship. 

John Cabot, like Columbus, was a native of Genoa. 
He had passed several years in Venice and had after- 
wards come to Bristol, at that time the chief port in 
England. He was a sailor, “one like Columbus,” as the 
Spanish Ambassador described him. In 1497 he set sail 
from Bristol in a little ship called the Matthew, with in- 
tent to find the road to Cathaia, the land of silks and 
gold. He had no notion that a continent shut him off 
from China. He thought (as Columbus thought) that by 
pushing boldly westward “across the  joyfully-calling, 
querulous, whistling, delightful, wine-dark pools of the 
clear sea,” he would come to Cathay, the country of the 
great Khan He set sail, nothing doubting, and soon 
found that the poet who wrote of “ the clear sea” in those 
terms could not have known the North Atlantic. It took 
him about fifty days to make his western landfall. The 
voyage, from every point of view, was a finer achievement 
than the earlier voyage of Columbus. On June 24, 1497, 
he saw land before him. He was the first European sea- 
captain, of whom we have definite record, to look upon the 
new continent. There has been much discussion as to 
the landfall he made; but it is fairly certain that he hit 
the land at Cape Breton. No other locality need be 
seriously considered. 

Having hoisted the English flag, the white banner 
with a scarlet cross, he returned to England to receive 
ten pounds from the King and to buy a silk dress in 
Cheapside. The next year he went again to the west, with 
his son Sebastian, in command of a rich expedition, which 
appears to have been a failure. It was a commercial ven- 
ture; and the goods the ships carried were designed for 
Cathaians, rather than for “sledded Pollacks on the ice.” 
It appears that the ships went much further to the north 
in this attempt ; but the details are not known. John Cabot 
disappears at this stage; nor does he re-appear. He was 
the discoverer of a continent ; and no man knows where 
he is buried. 

Although, in the years following Cabot’s journeys, 
the new lands were visited by many ships, those ships 
were rather Portuguese, and Basque, than English. The 
Corte-Reals, a Portuguese family of adventurers, made the 
coast to the south of Labrador, and found “delicious fruits” 
and “ pine trees fit for masting,” and folk clad in skins, 
whom they kidnapped. Neither Portuguese nor Basques 
made any attempt to settle on the mainland. They found 
that the seas of those parts swarmed with fish; and they 
had learned that the country was not Cathaia. The 
country, when once they had learned that it was not China, 
did not attract them. The fishing was good ; and salt fish 
was a precious commodity. The English trading voyage 
had been a failure ; but the fishing voyages, undertaken in 
the following years, were highly profitable. Long before 


1530 the Newfoundland coast was thronged with fishing 
fleets, which made such hauls that the Iceland fishermen, 
once the fishmongers of Europe, were nearly ruined. 

In 1534, a French sailor, Jacques Cartier, sailed west 
from St. Malo, and made the land at Cape Bonavista. He 
coasted along “ the Gulf Coast of the Dominion ” and ex- 
plored it very thoroughly. He failed to find the passage 
he had come to find; but he returned to France convinced 
that it existed and that a second expedition would find it. 
He made another attempt about a year later; and began by 
entering the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, which he explored 
very carefully. He sailed upstream to Quebec, or 
“Canada,” where he moored his ships. Afterwards he 
pushed westwards, in boats, as far as Montreal, a suburb 
of which, “ Lachine,” still bears record of the hope which 
supported him on his journey. He wintered at “ Canada,” 
and then returned to France ; but he made a third voyage 
to the West before he died. He got no nearer to 
“Lachine,” for he angered the Indians by kidnapping 
some of them and carrying them to France. He left 
some useful maps for the benefit of his successor; but 
with the maps he left an Indian feud, and half a century 
passed before a successor came to the Gulf to carry on 
the work of exploration. 

This successor was Samuel de Champlain, a soldier 
of Henry IV. of France, who had been to the Spanish 
West Indies about the time of Drake’s death there. He 
came to Canada early in the seventeenth century, as a 
gentleman adventurer commissioned to found a colony at 
what is now Annapolis. The colony failed; but 
Champlain stayed on in the West, at Quebec, where he 
opened a fur-trading depot. He was a vigorous pioneer ; 
and it was to him that the subsequent success of New 
France was mainly due. He explored the country to the 
west as far as Lake Ontario and journeyed so far in every 
other direction that, as Dr. Dawson says, “ Few Canadians, 
even in these days of railways and steamboats, have such 
an extensive personal knowledge of Canada as Champlain 
acquired.” He was a great traveller, a great pioneer, and 
a great cartographer; but his schemes were hampered by 
the fur-merchants and by the Government at home. 
Without him the great Far West would not have been ex- 
plored for many years, and perhaps Radisson, Jolliet, 
Marquette, and La Salle would have been unable to pro- 
ceed, as they did, so far into the unknown. 

Want of space forbids our discussing the concluding 
chapters, which describe the voyageurs of the late seven- 
teenth century. On the whole, we think the explorers get 
less interesting as they become more definite. Cabot, who 
is a shadow, is with Shakespeare. Lia Salle we know to be 
unpleasant, and Hennepin we know to be a liar. As the 
years advance the aims of the travellers become grosser 
and more complicated. They are no longer knights-errant 
looking for the Crimson Island “or some other island.” 
They are tainted with greed, with ambition, with religious 
zeal. Their deeds read less pleasantly than those of their 
forerunners. 

Dr. Dawson’s book is patient and thorough. It is a 
work of great interest and a valuable book of reference. 
It contains several interesting maps and a number of photo- 
graphs. An excellent bibliography, contained in an ap- 
pendix, will enable the reader to follow up any part of the 
history which may appeal to him. 





STYLE IN FURNITURE. 


O_p Oak FurRNITURE. By Fred Roe. London: Methuen. 
1os. 6d. 


In writing the history of old oak furniture Mr. Roe has 
had a task of great difficulty to perform. And that for 
this reason: our old oak furniture has none of the dis- 
tinction, meaning, and significance of a style. Directly 
we come to our true styles of furniture—that is, to the 
styles of Chippendale and Sheraton—we find ourselves 
dealing with a form of art which, whatever its merits or 
demerits may be, has a definite meaning and message to 
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deliver. The eighteenth century styles, with their refine- 
ment and grace, exquisite workmanship, and costliness of 
material, are the expression of a very important social 
development. The rise of our great families to something 
like political sovereignty, which Dizzy used to emphasise 
in his novels by the parallel between the English and 
Venetian constitutions, is the main feature of English 
eighteenth-century life. Never before or since has the 
aristocratic power in this country been so consolidated, 
so sure of itself, so established and dominant socially and 
politically as in the latter half of this century. Accord- 
ingly when we turn from this state of social and_poli- 
tical ascendancy to the styles in furniture and decoration 
and architecture of that time, and see in those styles, as 
we do, the idea of aristocratic refinement and luxury 
quite dominant and supreme—accepted, in short, as the 
ideal of the creative energy of the period—we acknow- 
ledge instantly the coherence and significance of the 
message these styles have to deliver. We acknowledge 
that they are a genuine expression of the life of their 
age, and have accordingly a very real historical interest 
and value. 

But when we come to deal with our old oak furniture 
the case is quite different. Mr. Roe, in his very hand- 
some and exhaustive book on the subject, has given not 
only full descriptions but excellent illustrations of this 
furniture, reaching back to the Gothic age and even 
earlier. Coffers and chests form the principal examples. 
It is evident that from their shape and make and immo- 
bility these would outlast benches and stools. Other 
articles gradually appear—chairs, cupboards, settles, 
tables, beds; there is no lack of specimens. But what, 
after all, is the purpose that any of these things have in 
common, the message they are agreed upon, the human 
interest they contain? I confess I can find no trace of 
any such meaning or interest. Certainly, I can quite 
understand, and sympathise with to boot, the attitude of 
criticism which declares that the eighteenth-century styles 
are in the last degree artificial and cut off from the 
national life, while the old broad, strong oak furniture 
is, at any rate, honest and serviceable. That, of course, 
is true; but that is not my point. What I want to point 
out is that directly we come into touch with style in fur- 
niture we come into touch with something coherent and 
intelligible and directly we leave style we are adrift 
among things incoherent and unintelligible. It is the 
subtle consciousness of being inspired by a similar mean- 
ing which links together all kinds of various and dissimilar 
objects in the same style. It is this inward meaning 
we go by when we recognise some knick-knack 
as belonging to a particular style, not by special features 
reproduced but by general character and expression. Also 
it is this that makes the introduction of a thing belong- 
ing to one style offensive among things belonging to 
another. To object to this is often set down as a mark 
of affectation, but it is nothing of the kind. People who 
have an eye for form not only feel that the general har- 
mony of form which runs all through a style is disturbed 
and broken by such introduction, but they feel that the 
something which underlies form, the character and ex- 
pression in which the meaning of the style resides, is 
outraged. They feel the foreign apparition not only as 
a discord in form, but as a discord in ideas. 

Considerations like these tend to make us realise 
how very real and definite the idea underlying style is; 
how conscious it is all through of the message with which 
it is charged. The meaning, moreover, of this message 
is never matter of doubt- We have only to catch the 
expression and general character of the style, and in the 
life of the time we shall find exactly the same tendencies 
dominant and giving to the life of the age exactly the 
same expression and look. It would be impossible to 
exaggerate the interest which a style in any art, in architec. 
ture, I think, especially, but in furniture, too, in its 
degree, derives from its being in this way the expression 
of the life of its age. No doubt there are many people 
who look chiefly to the outward form and realise only the 
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harmony of that, not seeing that this harmony is drawn 
from a unanimity of inward meaning. Still, whether 
realised or not, it is the inward meaning which gives to 
style its expression and character and results in the kind 
of prestige and dignity which it always enjoys. 

But if that is so, it is evident what disadvantages that 
kind of art must suffer from which is destitute of style, and 
how severely a historian must be handicapped whose sub- 
ject is altogether without this organic arrangement of its 
own and quite lacking in any intelligible and definite 
meaning. To be sure, there remains the very important 
question of individual beauty; and if a thing possesses 
that, if it possesses real artistic excellence, that must be its 
sufficient and highest claim upon our regard. But Mr. 
Roe does not, I think, make this claim on behalf of old 
oak furniture, nor do I know that it has ever been seriously 
advanced. The workmanship and carving of this furni- 
ture is of a kind which is sometimes praised by lovers of 
antique, but to praise which we must first forget what it is 
that constitutes excellence in sculpture. I am not think- 
ing of the rudeness of the chiselling ; sculpture may have 
great merit which is very rudely worked. I am thinking 
of the entire absence of knowledge of effect which is re- 
vealed in the clumsy, muddled design. There is no 
getting over this. These Gothic coffers and chests would 
be no more satisfactory if they were carved with all the 
delicacy of a Gibbons. Their fault is not in execution, 
but in conception. The design is always of a kind which, 
however finely executed, could not tell with any precision 
and power. It is invariably complicated, the strong and 
weak strokes being so mingled that no standard of effect is 
maintained, and the eye, finding no regard paid to its own 
natural likes and dislikes, altogether declines, save under 
the strictest compulsion, to interest itself in the pattern 
at all. These patterns consist in nine cases out of ten of 
complicated imitations of the cusps and crockets of Gothic 
architecture. Panel after panel we find fitted with minia- 
ture, reproductions of stone tracery, the tiny little arches 
and foliations repeated over and over again with deadly 
iteration and most wearisome effect. 

What then remains? Lacking the interest that be- 
longs to a style, lacking the beauty that belongs to artistic 
excellence, what is left? Well, several litthke odds and 
ends are left. There is the strain of English sentiment 
about it; that is one attraction. It is made of a tree that 
Robin perhaps twanged his bow under once. It is honest, 
too, and straightforward, and if somewhat dull and blunt 
of mind, is free from French fashions and foreign tricks. 
Then, too, its having waited so humbly upon architecture 
tells partly in its favour. It goes with old places, stone 
chimney-pieces, mullioned windows, and raftered ceilings ; 
and, of course, it goes equally well with them if these 
date from the fourteenth century or, as most of them do, 
from the third quarter of the nineteenth. The wish of 
new families to seem old is no doubt one chief reason for 
the popularity of old furniture. Such furniture takes the 
edge and rawness off new wealth, and hence people with 
more money than ancestors turn to it instinctively, and 
always with the more eagerness as they need more its 
mellowing influence. Mr. Roe tells several anecdotes and 
stories which bear out this aspect of the case. One I will 
repeat. It’seems a modern French woodcarver recognised 
a piece of his own make, a copy of an antique, in the 
Cluny Museum in Paris. He had sold it to a dealer for 
£24, who in turn had sold it to the museum for £360. 
“When the real history of the stall was discovered the 
dealer refunded the money, took back the stall, and sold 
it in a few weeks to a rich American for £460.” In this 
way the value of this kind of furniture is maintained, and 
at the same time encouragement is offered to a great many 
industrious and clever artists whose business it is to imitate 
in the closest way possible the ancient originals. 

Mr. Roe’s book feels in some ways the lack of in- 
trinsic interest and the lack of intrinsic beauty in his 
subject. It is a book, perhaps, rather for the collector 
and the antiquarian than for those who like old things 
for the ideas they convey. The history of each article of 
furniture, the details which prove its genuineness or its 
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date, are fully described; but neither the human interest 
nor the esthetic quality of the subject are dealt with. 
This, of course, is not Mr. Roe’s fault, but, as I have 
tried to show, his subject’s. Whoever wants to obtain an 
intimate knowledge of old oak furniture and is prepared 
to devote the necessary time and study to it, could not 
possibly wish for a better guide and instructor than Mr. 
Roe. The only doubt which may occur to some few, for 
whom human interest and esthetic quality are the prime 
attractions of all art, is whether, after all, the game is 
quite worth the candle. 





A GHOST STORY. 


A Country Diary. By Mrs. Alfred Cock. London: George 
Allen. 6s. 


A Country Diary owes its title to the longest of three 
Stories, all advertised as containing “a supernatural ele- 
ment,” which make up the book. That story, the best of 
the three, is told by means of the diary of a lady in 
delicate health who settles in the country. She had never 
before spent more than two months together out of London. 
But she found in Surrey an early eighteenth-century dower- 
house, restored it, and was at once “in possession of the 
most contented mind in an apparently vigorous body.” 
Life was more spacious; the trees and old house were 
“nearer to God’s scheme, for man and beast, than rows 
of smoking chimneys and airless tenements, trade and 
rm. cowie: party politics, and the pleasures but for which 
ife would be very pleasant.” The house, by the way, was 
called “ Quaker’s Rest,” because part of the garden was an 
old Quaker’s burial-ground. There was much to do. She 
made “a real old-fashioned herb garden.” She bought a 
nice old sun-dial, and looked in vain through Marcus 
Aurelius, the /mitatio, and Pascal for a motto, and de- 
cided to have “Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath.” 
There were sunsets; and a choir bov named Wilfrid Elms 
(“though he was generally called Willy”), who had a 
voice like an angel, allowed the diarist to instruct him in 
many things, and was in essentials “a perfect gentleman.” 
Friends came for week-ends; neighbours gave garden 
parties; her aunt sent her a Shetland pony, which she 
“determined to educate up” herself; an amusing little 
fellow he was, of course. She sketched, and found a 
pretty cottage garden, and by it a woman who wore a 
scarlet handkerchief, and her “shining dark eyes of a 
Celtic type had a mysterious intensity of expression in 
them.” “That woman is a colourist!” exclaimed the 
diarist, and painted her. Then, in the winter, she gave an 
entertainment to the village, inviting everyone, “even the 
worst characters.” She “shook hands with everyone as they 
came in”; and, by the way, she and a friend resolved to 
wear semi-evening dress, but high in the neck. Wilfrid 
sang like an angel. Soon after, the colourist, so puzzling 
and fascinating, died, and revealed her secret by con- 
fessing, on her death-bed, that she had once been unfaith- 
ful to her husband. Wilfrid began to show a remarkable 
gift for engineering, though he was “illegitimate, poor 
little chap.” Then, by accident, the diarist met Mr. 
Reginald Allingham, who had a pair of grey eyes that 
caused her “to take to him at once”; and he shared “ my 
particular feelings about animals, and thinks of them as 
individuals, with independent souls of their own, to be 
drawn out by man.” Reginald lived in a windmill that 
had a wonderful dado of blue tiles inside. He fell in love 
with her; she, on the other hand, “was made for friend- 
ship, not for that other stormier, more complex, but 
scarcely more subtle feeling.” He was an engineer, and 
between them they arranged to send Wilfrid to school and 
give his genius every chance, but not until after “ respec- 
tively giving and receiving explanations, discussing ways 
and means, and arguing pros and cons.” Gradually the 
diarist was coming to feel that she would marry Reginald 
in the end, when one evening, in the light of a full moon, 
appeared a little man with “ quaint, old-world, brown. gar- 
ments.” She leaned forward to see him better, when her 
old symptoms returned, she became dizzy, and knew that 
the little man had come from the grave to warn her that 
she must soon die. Reginald was very sorry when he 
heard, but said “he was another man for having known 
her.” She sank into his arms and had a foretaste of 
heaven, and there ends the diary. It is not a good story. 
It and the others are interesting chiefly because they show 
what terrible effects a little dabbling in spiritualism may 
have. 


SERMONS OF A GREAT HEAD MASTER. 


SERMONS AT RuGBy. By the Bishop of Hereford. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 3s, 6d. 


In a volume, which he describes as Stray Chips From 
the Workshop of a Busy Schoolmaster, the Bishop of 
Hereford has published a handful of his Rugby sermons. 
They will be welcomed by all thoughtful people, but 
especially by the masters and old pupils to whom they 
are dedicated, and who, consciously or unconsciously, 
owe to his head mastership much of what is best in their 
lives. 

In his religious teaching as head master Dr. Percival 
belonged to a school of thought which is rapidly be- 
coming extinct, a school which attached far greater im- 
portance to the practical than to the mystical side of 
Christianity. He never preached dogma: for dogma, 
divorced from its philosophic basis, which is always 
beyond the grasp of the average boy, and often of the 
average preacher, tends to become puerile and even mis- 
leading. Nor did he appeal to what are commonly called 
the emotions. Boys, though they seldom know it, are 
emotional creatures, and like to have their feelings 
stirred; and there is much plausibility in the argument 
that, as emotion is a factor in the boy’s psychology, it 
is important that it should be directed into right channels. 
Only religious excitement is double-edged and, used as 
a weapon of defence, is apt to wound the hand that 
wields it. Moreover, it is exhausting rather than stimu- 
lating; and Dr. Percival aimed at being stimulating. 
Stern, uncompromising, with an unstudied eloquence that 
is often illumined by flashes of real poetic feeling, his utter- 
ances inevitably recall the voices of the Hebrew prophets. 
The hatefulness of sin, the eternal importance of the influ- 
ence which, for good or evil, every member of a school 
community exercises over his fellows, the tragedy of 
wasted opportunities and spiritual blindness, the danger 
of an unthinking reliance on tradition—these were the 
themes which week by week he preached from the chapel 
pulpit. And he was not afraid of repeating himself, 
knowing well that the truths he taught are not the 
truths that find the readiest acceptance in the heart of 
boyhood. 

Both as head master at Rugby and as Bishop in the 
House of Lords, it has been Dr. Percival’s mission to 
rouse slumbering consciences and quicken dying fires. And 
suck a mission can never be a grateful or a popular one ; 
for the first impulse of the uneasy conscience is to turn 
round sullenly and cry with Ahab: “Art thou he that 
troubleth Israel?” But Dr. Percival’s ‘voice has never 
been merely a warning voice. No man has a firmer belief 
in the infinite possibilities of human nature. Such sermons 
as “The Presence of God” and “Members One of 
Another” are full of a sublime hope as well as of stern 
warning. Perhaps his greatest gift as a preacher to boys 
was this, that he taught them to hate the thing which is 
evil by making the good appear intensely noble, and 
virile, and uplifting. And if his ideals were sometimes 
so far away upon the mountain tops as to be almost 
beyond the vision of the ordinary boy, once seen and 
apprehended they became an abiding inspiration and a 
constant summons to aspire. 

To many Rugbeians these sermons have been a 
great spiritualising influence in their lives, and it is difficult 
for one of such to judge how they will strike a stranger, 
unfamiliar with the special circumstances which gave 
them birth. Moreover, the personal equation counts for 
so much in the pulpit. Those who heard them delivered in 
the school chapel will see again the tall figure and hear 
the familiar cadence of the earnest, almost pathetic, voice ; 
and memory will give the words a significance which they 
can hardly have for others. But at least the seeing eye 
will find in them the reflection of a striking personality 
and the secret of a great moral and spiritual force. 
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FICTION. anxious-lipped, smiling wives and mothers, always ab- 
an we sorbed in their own relations with “John” or their own 
THe Lapovrer’s Comepy. By Maud Stepney Rawson. 


London: Constable. 6s. 1905. 
THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM. By Myriam Harry. Translated 
by Terence Shiel. L« 


ndon: Heinemann. 6s. 1905. 
THE ForTUNE Hunter. By H. Molander. Translated by 
Mrs, Cagney. London: Heinemann. 6s. 1905. 


A GENERATION or so ago there was a prejudice against 
women writing novels, though Jane Austen and Mrs. 
Trollope and the Brontés, Mrs. Gaskell, and George Eliot 
had shown it could be done. Of course, the women who 
produce bad novels are like the men—legion, and speak- 
ing in general terms it may be said that while the average 
man’s novel is stupid the average woman’s novel is silly. 
But the point in woman's favour is that she has access 
to worlds of feelings in life and insight into manifold 
aspects which are denied to the most sharp 
sighted man. Life interests and amuses woman in a 
thousand little ways of which the man walking by her 
side is blandly unconscious, and her special gift, per- 
haps, is that nervous susceptibility to all the details of 
the relationships of the people around her, that instinct 
for being receptive to the most incongruous impressions 
and human claims upon her curiosity even while she per- 
sonally detaches herself and is carrying out secretly her 
own feminine purpose. The novel before us, The 
Labourer’s Comedy, is particularly feminine in the good 
sense, in the sense, that is, of admitting us intimately into 
the atmosphere of a mental region to which men have 
only vague elementary clues. In point of art the novel 
is nothing remarkable: it is confused, discursive, 
and inconsecutive, almost as inconclusive in its 
effect as any man’s mental review of the doings 
of a year. But flimsy and confused as is its artistic 
structure, Ze Labourer’s Comedy leaves a singularly rich 
impression on the reader of the daily pressure of life on 
woman’s feelings, of her perpetual self-adjustment to meet 
the strain, of her way of emotional escape, of her wonder- 
ful faculty of accepting things and carrying on with them 
in daily life, of her compensating personal enjoyment, so 
to speak, of situations, 


positions, ironies, into which life 
forces her. 


It is often said by men that women have 
no sense of humour, but the secret key to woman’s sense 


of humour lies, in fact, in her insidious perception of all 


those innate unrelated differences expressed in the tem- 
perament, tone, and manner of the people 
contact around her. 

The Labourer’s Comedy, to put it bluntly, is one of 
those human documents of which the matter should not 
be treated lightly, or the artistic manner of telling 
seriously. Mrs. Stepney Rawson has scored a success in 
her lively and sincere description of the harassed London 
woman’s daily struggle to preserve the home, to be true 
to herself, and make things go happily and smoothly for 
others, in the atmosphere of town tension and unrest. 
Her novel draws for us many types of harassed Londoners, 
of people who are too rich to enjoy what they have, and 
of people who are too poor ever to be free from anxiety. 
Her heroine, Pamela Gifford, well born and well bred, 
marries an impecunious man of science, an inventor of 
genius, continually exploited by the commercial men who 


who are in 


“take up” his inventions. And Pamela, to keep 
things going, becomes a “lady journalist” on the staff 
of the Peeress, the Emancipator, the Maid and 
the Matron, and engages to supply fifteen columns 
of inane chatter for three pounds a week. The 


exposure of the indecent horrors of female journalism is 
really cleverly done, and it would be well for every self 
respecting man to read aloud sternly Chapter XVII., “ The 
Pusseries,” to the women of his family. The Giffords 
have a flat in the vast congeries of family warrens known 
as “Paradise Mansions,’ and the author introduces 
through Pamela, to the domestic hearths of numbers of 

who are all struggling to kee] 


us, 


middle-class Londoners, 


up appearances in an atmosphere of general anxiety 
and fatigue, and make every sovereign do the work 
of two. The whole panoramic effect of this hive of 


, 


duty to “ Martin,” is cleverly indicated by the author's 
catching for us the feeling of the multitudinous human 
interests of London’s beckoning promises and the con 
fused sensations of the workers who encounter daily its 
actual performances. The spirit of London’s rushing, un- 
resting struggle, speaks through the mesh of feminine 
feeling of the heroine Pamela, who, womanlike, can enjoy 
the tiny details of the comedy even while her own heart is 
sick with apprehension and worry and anxiety about her 
husband’s failure in life. It is this spirit which is the 
bass breaking through the treble of light feminine chatter 
and bright superficiality. The novel is not without over 

and the sentimentalism of scenes (so dear 
to the heart of women novelists) where the strong lover 
grows husky and maudlin and the woman sends him 
away, sacrificing both to the mysterious fetish of “duty 
to society,” but secretly enjoying intensely the  feel- 
ing of her own power over him (see page 357). But 
the book as a whole is both suggestive and entertaining, 
and one that no man could possibly have written even if 
he had tried his hardest and called in all his female rela- 
tives to aid him. 


done passages 


There is a good deal of racial feeling in this very 
amusing account of the squabbles of dozens of rival 
religious sects over modern Jerusalem. M. Harry, the 
French author, would seem to have abandoned the 
Catholic faith, but he has at any rate preserved enough 
of his Latin instincts to show his innate and uncom- 
promising hostility to Protestantism in every shape and 
form. The the rigidity, and the cautious 
prosaic sense of the Lutheran outlook in life is rather 
cleverly shown up in The Conquest of Jerusalem by the 
author exhibiting with Gallic malice the clumsy efforts 
of Swiss pastors and Alsatian Bible-readers to impress 
the Arabs and the Eastern world with the triple doctrine 
of Progress, Calvinism, and Commercialism. The story 
itselfi—how M. Hélie, a young French savant, married 
Cecile, the Protestant deaconess, and how she speedily 
quenched his romantic passion by a chaste irresponsive- 


ness 


igliness, 


is not at all bad as a pleasing comedy of manners ; 
but the subsequent development which shows M. Helie 
as revivifying the worship of Astarte is singularly un- 
convincing and might have been composed by any Pari 
sian student of nineteen in the Latin quarter. None the 
less, the novel is worth reading for the clever studies of 
Oriental atmosphere and for its delectable sketches of 
the hosts of cranks, religious fanatics, and tourists of 
all countries who despise one another in Jerusalem almost 
as much as they themselves are loathed by the native 
Syrians. 


Mrs. Cagney’s spirited translation of this Swedish 
historical novel of the days of Wallenstein is prefaced by 
a note from Georg Brandes, in which he we 
Fortune Hunter is a work of art of great distinction. It 
is a romance of the same kind as Dumas’s The Thre: 
Musketeers, but its style is so artistic that it seems to lend 
dignity even to quarrels and adventures of the high road.” 
We quote the verdict of the famous Danish critic with the 


Says: 


desire rather than the hope that Molanders example 
may influence English writers of historical romance. 
The Fortune Hunter is indeed an_ admirable 


piece of work in picturesqueness of colour and move 

ment, no than in historical insight. The 
author has succeeded so well in bringing before our eyes 
scenes of camp life in which great armies of mercenary 
soldiery pillaged indiscriminately the trembling villagers and 
townsmen of the countries they were contending for that 
one imagines him grounding his work on a most careful 
study of seventeenth century prints and saying to himself : 
“T will introduce into my novel no speech or sentiment 
that is alien to the spirit of these prints.” His soldier of 
fortune, Wiwalt, thus the artistic fate of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s heroes by not being possessed of any 
fine, delicate, modern virtues, and his heroine, Gertrude, 
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The Metrostyle Pianola. 
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There is not one valid reason to be advanced against the posses- 
sion of a Metrostyle Pianola. 


There are many all-sufficient reasons why you should obtain one. 


The Metrostyle Pianola is a piano-player. There are dozens of 
piano-players, and some of them are good instruments, but there is 
only one Metrostyle Pianola. It is unique, It is, in its value to 
the musical world, unapproached. 


It is the only instrument which records the playing of great 
artistes. As the great writer places his work on record for all time, 
so does the modern pianist record his performances on Metrostyle 
music rolls for the benefit of future generations. 


It is not a little thing to be able to play the Rhapsodies of 
Liszt, the Nocturnes of Chopin, the Sonatas of Beethoven, and the 
Overtures of Wagner, etc., but to be able to render compositions 
such as these exactly as they have been performed by, say, Paderewski 
or Bauer or Hofmann or by many other eminent musicians, seems to 
be almost incredible. 


And yet anyone, with or without musical knowledge, obtains 
this inestimable advantage when purchasing a Metrostyle Pianola. 


Authoritative expressions are shown on the music rolls by a 
red line. Expressed simply, the performer follows this line with the 
Metrostyle pointer when wishing to reproduce the playing of a 
virtuoso. But the Metrostyle can at any time be dispensed with 
and the music rendered according to the ideas of expression of any- 
one who may be playing. 


Metrostyle demonstrations are always given at A¢olian Hall, 
where you are invited to call; but, if a visit is inconvenient, write for 
Catalogue AB. 
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might have walked out of one of Jan Steen’s or Franz 
Hals’s canvases. The manners and morals of his charac- 
ters agree, and we do not find any polished and diabolically 
ingenious villain in the story being routed time after time 
by the modest simplicity and extraordinary luck of the 
heroes of Stevensonian romance. On the contrary, 
Wiwalt, though an intrepid and shrewd adventurer, is 
checkmated by men as brave, cunning, and unscrupulous 
as himself, and in the last chapter we see him in the hands 
of the provost and his officers en rouée for the gallows. The 
vivid and exciting narrative is very convincing, excepting 
a few passages, such as on pages 156 and 236, where we 
find some touches that are curiously Ibsenish in tone. We 
may add that we do not recommend 7/he Fortune Hunter 
to that class of readers who, while too squeamish to enjoy 
a Jan Steen, find their refined ideal in Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 





INSURANCE. 
BOND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 

HE recent report of the Departmental Committee of 

the Board of Trade on bond investment companies 
states that their business is drawn to some extent from the 
professional classes, though most of it comes from a 
humbler source. This fact is a significant illustration of 
how canvassing ingenuity overcomes difficulties and suc- 
ceeds in pushing unsatisfactory schemes amongst educated 
people. The general soundness of English business 
methods seems in the course of time to have occasioned an 
almost undue trustfulness in the statements of public com- 
panies. If, as seems likely, the unwariness of the public 
is taken advantage of, an opposite feeling may soon pre- 
vail, and then good offices will suffer with the bad. 

Bond companies contract to pay a lump sum at the 
end of a term of years in return for subscriptions, payable 
monthly or at other periods. They are of two classes, 
one giving special loan facilities with the view of inducing 
persons to subscribe in order to purchase a house or piece 
of land, the other giving no such facilities but offering very 
much larger cash benefits in proportion to the amount 
paid. In the one case the attraction is the prospect of 
soon owning a house, in the other the hope of securing 
a large return on the money invested. 

The -house-purchajse companies are decidedly the 
more important class. One of them has now accumulated 
funds to the extent of over two millions and has pro 
bably spend nearly half as much in management outlays. 
Every year the new bonds issued by the companies must 
exceed a total face value of twelve millions sterling ; yet, as 
a rule, these associations do not issue accounts showing 
how much of the money received goes in expenses—a 
matter of vital concern to the contributors. A typical 
transaction with one of these companies may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: For annuab payments of £13 a bond 
for £500 is issued, payable at the end of thirty years. 
This lump sum is, roughly, equal to all the contributions 
improved at 2} per cent. compound interest. If the pre- 
miums cease during the first five years the money paid is 
lost. After five years a small surrender value, beginning 
with one-third of the contributions, may be obtained from 
some companies, but others do not give any cash return, 
simply advising their contributors to sell their bonds, 
which is by no means an easy thing to do. Too often adver- 
tising them for sale is throwing good money after bad. 
Viewed as long-dated endowments, these transactions are 
decidedly unsatisfactory, and the reason they are entered 
into by so many persons is that the companies declare 
their willingness to lend the full amount of the certificates, 
or bonds, after five years. It is hoped by contributors 
that they will be able to buy a house and pay off the 
money by degrees with the money that would otherwise 
meet the rent. The idea of owning a house proves to be 
a most seductive bait to many thrifty people, and it is 
plied for all it is worth by innumerable agents all over 
the country. The paid-up capital of the companies is 
very small compared to the large business done, ranging 
from a few thousands to £120,000 (mostly built up out 


of profits) in the case of the oldest office. Little can be 
supplied from capital for the granting of loans. ‘These 
must be provided, for the most part, out of the contribu. 
tions of the members themselves. In the instance above 
given, at the end of five years the contributor will have 
paid in £65 on his £500 bond, and nearly half of this 
sum will have gone in meeting the management expenses 
of the company. The office will then have from £30 to 
44° in hand out of what has been paid in, and is sup- 
posed to be able and willing to advance the full sum of 
4500. All other members of the same standing are on 
a similar footing and can apply for similar advances. 
Some companies borrow in order to lend, but as the loans 
are all on one class of property, and that not the highest, 
the practice is dangerous. On examining the wording of 
the certificates or bonds, it is found (generally on the 
back, in small type, amidst a crowd of conditions) that 
the holder may apply for an advance “ out of the available 
funds.” In these words there is a great deal of meaning. 
Further, the houses to be purchased must be approved by 
surveyors who act for the company and not for the in- 
tending borrower. The bondholder has no right to ap- 
peal to anyone; he must simply accept the dictum of 
the company. If his application is refused he can only try 
again. Should he be several times unsuccessful, he may, 
in disgust, stop his payments and take the small sur- 
render value. Or, if no surrender values are given, 
he may endeavour to sell his certificate. The strong point 
against these offices is that whereas the obtaining of a 
loan after five years, equal to the face value of the docu- 
ment, is the very centre and motive of the transaction, 
they cannot from funds in their possession fulfil this hope 
to all, or even to the majority, of those who. join. They 
are incapable of doing this, not by any accidental circum- 
stance but by the lines on which the entire business is 
planned and managed. In some companies, also, it ap- 
pears that when borrowers come to face the actual terms 
upon which they can borrow, they find these to be of so 
onerous a character as to make them unwilling to take the 
advances. The original object in view in entering into 
the transaction therefore remains unaccomplished. 

The other class of bond companies do not, as indi- 
cated above, give any special loan facilities, and the 
transactions run, as a rule, for a shorter term. In return 
for monthly payments of 5s., or any multiple thereof, a 
fixed sum is promised to be paid at the end of a certain 
number of years, varying from ten to fourteen. The 
return on the contributions is very high, ranging from 
7 to 11 per cent., far beyond what can be safely made by 
any ordinary process of investing money, even if there 
were no expenses of management to provide for. Small 
surrender values are given after three years. Companies 
doing this class of business rely on a high future lapse 
rate, and with the money lost in years to come by discon- 
tinuing members they hope to pay expenses and make 
good what is needed to enable them to fulfil their con- 
tracts. This course of action means that they anticipate 
and allocate profit years before it is made, and which, as 
a matter of fact, may never be made. The business, there- 
fore, rests on a very sound basis. 

When the recommendations of the Board of 
Trade Committee are given legal effect to all 
future bond companies will be required to deposit 
£10,000 before commencing business. All companies, 
old and new, will have to publish proper accounts 
and have a valuation made by an actuary at least 
once in every five years. Future offices are debarred from 
giving benefits to members by chance or lot, and it seems 
regrettable that there are some difficulties in the way of 
this regulation being applied to existing companies, espe- 
cially as it appears to be an open question whether or not 
the practice is illegal. The proposed legislation will do 
much good, but, under somewhat altered conditions, the 
companies will still pursue their business. For the 
majority of those who join them the transactions, we fear, 
will mean a future measure of disappointment and loss. 


W. R. Dovey. 
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Che Magazine of Fine 
Arts. 


An Illustrated Review of the Fine and 
Decorative Arts of Other Days. 





Price 1s. net. Yearly Subscription, 16s. post 
free Inland; 18s. post free Abroad. 





THE MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS deals with every phase 
of the Arts and Crafts of bygone times, and in order that the 
articles published in it may be as reliable and instructive as 
possible, the services of the leading British and foreign experts 
have been engaged to treat the subjects of which they have 
made a special study. Particular attention is paid to the 
illustrations, of which a very large number are given with 
each part, and the numerous supplemental plates, a consider- 
able proportion of which are facsimile reproductions in colours, 
form an important and attractive feature of the Magazine, 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


‘* Well turned out and finely illustrated.”—The Times. 
‘*The new monthly inaugurates itself in a way that should 
command immediate and lasting success.” — 
The Morning Post. 


‘*Numerous as magazines are, there was ample room in 
England for a new one that should be devoted to Fine Art, and 
that, alike in writing and illustration, should combine sterling 
character with popularity. The combination is undoubtedly 
effected in the new issue. The Magazine of Fine Arts, a comely 
and convenient thing, excellently printed on good paper, with a 
cover pleasant in colour and in design distinguished, does not 
appeal to antiquary primarily, or to lover of bric-4-brac primarily, 
but to the generally cultivated reader, who, though little catered 
for, exists surely by tens of thousands, or what is our boasted 
civilisation worth ? A good start altogether is made by 
this new magazine.”—The Standard. 


** Obviously a valuable addition to our artistic periodicals. It 
has a very attractive appearance ; it is well printed and is full of 
judiciously chosen and thoroughly satisfactory illustrations. The 
Magazine can be specially recommended for its genuinely artistic 
atmosphere ; although it deals with the Art of the past it is free 
from pedantry and it has no taint of commercialism.”— 

The Clobe. 

“A cordial welcome will, we are sure, be given to Zhe 
Magazine of Fine Arts. Its conductors have enlisted as con- 
tributors a number of distinguished authorities, and the illustra- 
tions are marvels of typographical excellence, especially those that 
take the form of facsimile reproductions in colour. It will appeal 
to a very wide circle not only of general readers but of Art 
students and collectors as well."—Westminster CGazette. 

**No lover of Art and the literature that invests it will fail to 
welcome The Magazine of Fine Arts. In respect of uniform high 
taste and a strict adherence to the best Art of the past it can 
surely claim a province of its own; and the quality of the letter- 
press and illustrations in the first number should guarantee it 
against any fears of competition.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** More beautiful illustrations in tone and colour we have never 
seen.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


“In The Magazine of Fine Arts Messrs. Newnes have made a 
praiseworthy bid for enduring popularity. Of the success of 
their latest venture they may rest assured.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


‘* The. Magazine of Fine Arts fills a very marked gap in the 
list of existing magazines. The articles are of real interest and 
importance, just as the illustrations are of real value and 
quality.’—Nottingham Cuardian. 


“Should be welcome to the increasing body of people who are 
intelligently interested in the fine and decorative Arts. It is 
cultured without being faddy, and the editorial work shows 
catholicity of taste and good judgment.” 


—Aberdeen Free Press. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MANCHU AND 
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By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations. 2 vols, 
8vo, 25s. net. [ Tuesday. 


NEW BOOK ON VENICE by Mr. MARION CRAWFORD. 
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Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 2 vols. Extra crown 
8vo, 21s, net. | Tuesday. 











VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In 5 vols. Vol. IV. 1875-1885. 
8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


*,* Previously Published Vols. L—III. 8s, 6d. net each. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 
By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, M.P. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s, net. 


Standard : “ The author's stormy political career provides splendid material 
for reminiscences, rich in variety, in anecdote, in movement, and in incident ; 
and his journalistic training has stood him in good stead in the production of an 
autobiography which is admirably well written.” 





BY LORD AVEBURY. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE-HISTORY OF 
BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. By Lord AVE- 
___ BURY. Illustrated. 8vo, 15s. net. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

THEY. sy RUDYARD KIPLING. With Illustrations in 
Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo, 6s. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 
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HERBERT A. EVANS, With Illustrations by FREDERICK 


L. Griccs. Crown 8vo, 6s, [ Tuesday. 


CANTABRICIA ILLUSTRATA, By vavip 


LOGGAN, 1690. A reproduction in folio, with plates aver- 
aging 11 in. by g in., with the scarce portrait of the Duke of 
Somerset in photogravure. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Life of Loggan, and description of each view, by J. W. 
CiarRK, M.A., F.S.A., Registrary of the University. Price 
2 guineas net. 


Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
NOW READY, 64d. net, 
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spite of the terrible fall that has already occurred 
NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, in Russian securities, no failures of importance 


EASIER Money. 

In spite of the disturbance caused by the heavy 
applications for the Japanese loan and the require- 
ments in connection with the Stock Exchange Settle- 
ment, Lombard Street has become distinctly easier. 
At times call loans have run up to 3} per cent., or even 
higher, but 3 to 3} per cent. has been the more general 
rate, and weekly fixtures have usually been done at 
3} to 34 per cent. Discount rates have also shown a 
declining tendency, and fine three months’ paper is 
quoted at 37 per cent. or a shade over. The Stock 
Exchange had to pay 4? per cent. as a rule for its fort- 
nightly accommodation, but some borrowers were able 
to arrange their loans at 4} per cent., and the account 
did not appear to be quite so heavy as last time. It 
is difficult to account satisfactorily for the change 
which has come over the market recently, and pro- 
bably it is not much more than skin-deep, but the City 
feels much relieved for the time being. The Bank 
return shows comparatively insignificant movements. 
Including £261,000 received from abroad the stock 
of bullion is up £585,000, but there was an ex- 
pansion in the note circulation, and the reserve 


has gained only £410,000. Public deposits are 
£680,000 lower, and the market has been 
enabled to add £777,000 to its balances, while 


paying off £375,000 of other securities. Evidently the 
Exchequer has been releasing funds, although last week 
the return showed that only £800,000 had been spent 
on supply services. An issue of £2,000,000 Treasury 
bills is announced for next week to help in redeeming 
the Exchequer bonds falling due on the 7th. The total 
amount is 4,14,000,000, but at least £ 4,000,000 has 
already been provided by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, and with a little help from the Bank the 
Treasury will scrape through. But the folly of issuing 
# 10,000,000 new Exchequer bonds six months ago 
and keeping huge balances lying idle all the summer 
only to come to this pass now must be fairly obvious 
to most people. 

Tue JAPANESE Loan. 

With the enthusiasm which has become normal in 
the case of Japanese issues there was a terrific rush for 
prospectuses when they became available on Monday 
afternoon, and the loan was covered many times over 
in the course of the following forenoon. The total loan is 
for fifty millions, but only half the amount is now being 
issued, the remainder being reserved for the conversion 
at a subsequent date of the External Six per Cent. Bonds 
issued last year. The portion reserved for this country 
was £,6,500,000, Paris taking £12,000,000, and Berlin 
and New York the balance between them. The loan 
carries 4 per cent. interest and is offered at 90. It is 
redeemable in 1931, or after 1921, on giving six months’ 
notice, and although no specific security is assigned, 
the investment may be regarded as fairly tempting. 
At the same time it may be just as well to remember 
that Japan is now carrying a very heavy debt for a 
poor country, and the payment of interest on it will be 
a serious problem in a few years, unless she is able in 
the meantime to develop her resources with incredible 
rapidity. 

IMPROVING Stock MARKETS. 

It is really astonishing how the Stock markets, not 
only here but abroad, manage to maintain such 
a cheerful appearance in face of the news from Russia. 
What 1s transpiring in that country it is impossible to 
say, for the news that filters through is extremely 
meagre, and it is likely to be less so while the suspen- 
sion of postal and telegraphic facilities continues. But 
it is perfectly obvious that the situation, instead of 
improving, gets worse from day to day, and the people 
who cling to the hope that matters will settle down 
presently must be inordinately sanguine. Never- 
theless, Paris remains outwardly calm, and in 


, 


have transpired, and there has been no panic. The 
inference would appear to be that the most powerful 
institutions are engaged in buttressing the situation, 
and it comes to be a question, then, how long they can 
stand the strain. We know, of course, that the small 
French investor has not yet seriously taken alarm, and 
probably he will not do so until a coupon is dis- 
honoured. But all the same there must have been a 
great deal of unloading and the big banks must have 
got still more deeply involved. The position is full of 
the most dangerous possibilities, but it is so long 
since there has been a great financial collapse that 
many people seem to think there will never be another. 
The Stock Exchange certainly is acting on that 
assumption and has been going ahead merrily, 
although the Kaffir market lags dolefully behind. This 
department is getting into a rather parlous state, but 
it hangs together somehow. Americans also are in 
anything but a healthy condition, and there must be a 
terrible amount of concealed rottenness in the market, 
but it is by no means improbable that if we get through 
the year comfortably there will be a strong forward 
movement early in 1906. That is the calculation 
of the bosses, and if only they can wheedle the 
public into the belief that there is still money to be 
made on Yankees it may come true. But the public 
are not so easily induced as they once were to 
allow the big houses to unload on them at, or near, 
the top of the market. The situation all round, how- 
ever, is a very interesting one and will repay careful 
watching. For the present it may he noted that the 
Settlement this week has passed off with only one 
insignificant failure. 

De Beers REPorT. 

For the twelve months ended June 30 last this huge 
combination, which has practically ruled the diamond 
markets of the world for the past fifteen or sixteen 
years, sold precious stones to the value of £.4,803,000, 
and its total revenue was £4,895,000. The net profit 
on this overturn was £1,949,100, a very considerable 
reduction as compared with the previous year, which 
in turn was a good deal smaller than the year before 
that. The most sinister aspect of the venture, how- 
ever, is the heavy falling off in the value per load, 
which is reduced to “46 carat against °76 carat three 
years ago. It begins to look very much as 


- 


though the company had been picking the eyes out 


of the mine, or at any rate using up its best 
ground too freely. It was expected that the 


Dutoitspan property would come to the rescue of the 
Kimberley mines, but so far it has not rendered much 
assistance, and it is noteworthy that the average yield 
from this mine is only ‘26 carat, although the average 
value of the carat in this case is 6gs. 11d. against 
‘ 10s. per carat from the Kimberley mines. It is 
evident, however, that the company has seen its best 
days, and it is difficult to justify even the present 
reduced price of the Deferred shares. 


West RHODESIAN BANKET. 

This. company is an offshoot of the Rhodesian 
Banket Company and a very fine specimen of the 
reckless methods of Rhodesian finance. The capital is 
4 400,000 and the company acquires an assortment of 
1,140 claims, on which it is admitted that not a scrap 
of development work has been done. For this choice 
collection the purchase price is £300,000, payable as 
to £250,000 in shares and £50,000 in cash. Although 
the claims would appear to be equally valuable, or 
valueless, and there is absolutely nothing to show that 
there is any probable difference between them, the 
prices to be paid to the various vendors range between 
#140 and £666 per claim. The company issues no 
prospectus, but the Rhodesian Banket Company has 
offered 50,000 shares to its shareholders, and furnishes 
these meagre particulars. LOMBARD. 
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The Illustrations are by Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON. 








CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


ON CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


HE art of writing children’s books is an art like 

any other. That is, firs‘, anyone can be taught 

it,and anyone having been taught it can practise it rather 

badly ; secondly, it flourishes under certain social condi- 

tions and fails under others ; ¢hirdly, it depends upon 

impulses which lose power in proportion as they are 

studied and understood by their possessors ; finally, it 

must have an end or object, and according as that end 
is fulfilled so is the art successful. 

This last is a great deal the most important truth 
in connection with my subject. When you set out 
to write a book for children you are trying to do 
some specific thing. There are not even a hundred 
and one objects to be attained, though there may be a 
very large number of novels to choose from. Your 
object is to produce a book which if it is read to a child 
will so stick in his memory that he will return to it 
at any future time in his life with delight. You are to 
absorb the child’s attention, and with your jaded and 
confused imagination to touch the springs of his un- 
tarnished and vigorous one. 

It may be noted in passing that you will succeed 
altogether or fail altogether. Of all the arts this is 
that in which success is most immediate and most 
easily tested, for your critics are troubled by no im- 
posed criteria, their judgments are entirely their own. 
If you write something that bores them or that they do 
not understand, they do not puzzle over you, they do 
not lose their temper over you, still less do they pretend 
an interest they do not feel. They do what strong 
intellects do with the Ibsens and the Tolstoys: they 
leave you alone. For it is well known that, in all which 
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concerns its own little life, the child has the sure 
instincts of an animal, and this is why it is wrong 
to deplore the mass of vulgarity which is poured out 
at the feet of children to-day. After twelve 
or so, in the teens, bad stuff does every kind of 
harm; there is no phase of life more priggish and 
false in its expressions than this adolescent period ; it 
is the age of ‘‘conversions ” at one end of the scale 
and of ‘‘good form” at the other. It is the age 
during which the sons of the rich are trained in large 
schools to an infinite capacity for illusion and to the 
repetition of phrases. From a boy or girl between 
twelve and eighteen it is, indeed, necessary to remove 
every evil, but not from a little child. Imagine a little 
child suffering from Kipling’s /ust-So Séories or 
Aubrey Beardsley’s illustrations in the Yellow Book 
No; the little child is as safe ajudge of his own litera- 
ture as is Orbis Terrarum of theology. And if you have 
struck root in the child’s mind you have achieved the 
object ; you have reached the end of your art. 

Now what are the qualities which achieve this end ? 
It is usual to answer ‘ simplicity,” ‘“‘ imagination,” 
and so forth. To make such answers is to stand on 
the mental level of people who talk about “‘ efficiency” 
in politics. The words are meaningless in connection 
with the subject they are attached to, which is, not 
the book itself but the art of writing it. I take it that 
two qualities and two alone are necessary to the 
writing of stuff suitable for children. The first is the 
setting down of such things as one might see and 
hear, the second is the direct inculcation of common 
morals. Give a child the simplest statement of some- 
thing happening or being, a statement which can call 
up a picture in his mind and he will do the rest for you. 
For what we call *‘ plot,” ‘‘ interest,” and the rest all 
a child wants and alla child understands is morals. 
Indeed all our own imbroglios of later life are only of 
interest in proportion as they move in some such 
theme, and those writers who pretend to be mere 
observers of life are all of them so tedious that one 





WHAT STRONG INTELLECTS PO WITH THE IBSENS AND THE TOLSTOYS: THEY LEAVE YOU ALONE. 
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could sleep upright after reading them—especially 
those who salt the washy paste with dirt or cruelty 
(things absent from our lives). 

As to that note of telling the child a series of clear 
happenings, who cannot recall the impression made 
upon him, not only by the stories he read as a child, 
but by the chance phrases he remembers from the con- 
versation of his elders, and who does not recall that 
these stories or phrases impressed him vividly, not 
according to the visual concept of their authors but 
according to the power he himself had of building upa 
picture from the phrase. One older person will say to 
another at table ; ‘‘The snow may prevent so-and-so 
coming at Christmas.” The child asks: ‘‘ Does it 
always snow at Christmas?” If the older person 
answers truthfully ‘‘ not always” or ‘‘ sometimes ” the 
phrase is forgotten. Still less would the impression re- 
main if a perfectly true answer were given, such as 
‘Statistics show that of one hundred Christmas 
days taken at a hazard at Greenwich from the 








“ ONE COULD SLEEP UPRIGHT AFTER READING THEM.” 


midnight of the 24th to the midnight of the 25th snow 
fell heavily upon eight occasions, lightly upon twelve, 
upon six there was a trace of snow, while seventy-four 
were free from it.” If you talked like that the child 
would be thinking of utterly different things before you 
were half way through. But if the older person answers 
straightforwardly, ‘Yes; it always snows at Christ- 
mas’ (which is symbolically true), the child fixes for 
ever a charming picture in its mind. You have told a 
perfect child’s story, except that it was not quite long 
enough to have a moral. For the rest of his life the 
word Christmas will mean the hills of home white, with 
frozen black hedges cutting them, the dear sky of such 
days and the air that makes Englishmen love winter, 
unless they are of the sort that go to Moate Carlo by 
the train called the ‘‘ Cotes d’Azur.” 

An excellent example of this direct /e//ing which is 
the basis of any proper story for children is the opening 
sentence of a story that a friend of mine began to 


write at the instance of a wealthy publisher, 


It ran as 
follows : 


‘‘Some time ago there lived upon the coast of 
Aberdeenshire an Ogre of the name of MacPherson,” 





‘AN OGRE OF THE NAME OF MACPHERSON.” 


That is admirable. The child sees the sea and the 
waves, the rocks, and the great Ogre at once; and if (as 
is probable) he has known some member of the Red 
MacPhersons, that shaggy name will call up all the 
characters wherewith the Ogre should be clothed. 
Moreover, an Ogre is wicked. Morals come in at once 
as they do in the great Epics, in the Bible, and in other 
fine books. Within ten lines of the opening of the 
song of Roland you have the great and good Charle- 
magne, and right against him the enemy who serves 
Apollo and does not love God. 








“‘THE GREAT AND GOOD CHARLEMAGNE, AND RIGHT AGAINST HIM THE ENEMY 


There occurs to me a rule deducible from these 
principles, and I think a sound one, which is this ; 
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Never speak of a thing which you don’t know better 
than the child does. A child finding a detail of a story 
in error does not pass it over. Heis bewildered and 
hurt, and for the rest of his life the book will offend 
him. Moreover (and it is all part of the same idea), 
One must not bring in morals which are not ‘ bed- 
rock” morals. You may happen to have some new- 
fangled theory or other ; you are old and you are wicked, 
But the child is innocent and near God; he is not 
concerned with theories on morals but with moral truths. 
Of a book that fails in both these respects a guod 
example is the Water-Babies. Charles Kingsley 
hated the Catholic Church ; he was also igno- 
rant of it, for he was of that type which cannot 
bear to be uncomfortable, and therefore he never 
closely examined the things he hated. The result is 
the Water-Babies fails. Many children of the upper 
class (for whom alone such books are written) have 
seen monks and many more have seen Irishmen. 
To be told that these innocent objects are vile does not 
deceive the child and does not interest him ; it worries 
him. You can easily make a child hate a name but to 
get it to hate a ¢Aing which it knows is impossible. It 
will choose for itself. And I have never known the 
Water-Babies go down except in ‘‘circles” (as they 
call themselves) where monks, Irishmen, and the other 
pet aversions of the Lucas family were unknown. The 
same is true of all that evolutionary fiddle-faddle 
of Mrs. Do as you would be Done by, and the rest. It 
rings false. In the teens it may be swallowed, for the 
teens are anxious and disturbed, and clutch at any- 
thing, but in yet secure childhood —‘‘ Aux Autres !”’ 
Indeed, I clearly remember that in my own case the 
modern guesswork of morals in the book produced 
just the same taste in the mouth as did a detestable 
work (of far less literary merit) called Stories for the 
Little Ones which a woman who did good among the 
poor gave me in a vicarage up near Ditchling-side. I 
buried it ina pine wood. -Nor was I single in this 
repulsion of mine for ephemeral moral ‘‘ systems.” 
All children feel it. Did they not, what would preserve 
the world? The child is not such a fool as to believe 
that punishment proceeds from ourselves. If he is 
properly brought up he Auows it doesn’t, and if you 
will observe closely you will discover that of all Chris- 
tian dogmas that which most sharply appeals to a 
child is the truth that punishmeat and reward came 
from outside this hotch-potch of a world and after it, 
and come directly from a Person, not from an 
Universe. 

What book, then, may be taken as the very model 
of children’s books? There is in the survey of old 
English (and some American) work a difficulty io 
choosing : so much was excellent. In no other 
language does such a literature for children exist as 
that which ran here from 1780 to the middle of the 
nineteenth century; the air was suitable to its produc- 
tion; the tone of our middle class was serious, 
gifted, and simple. Mrs. Barbauld, the Rollo books, 
Miss Edgworth, Zvenings at Home—on this sort of 
food it was possible to train men. But the first is 
Masterman Ready. If ever a book was written exactly 
suited to the child it is here. How often, wearied with 
some problem or other which I was paid to read and 
of which I could make neither head nor tail, how 
often have I not opened the doors of my childhood and 
re-entered a manlier air by taking up again this admic- 


able work ! 
to my blood. 


Here is every action sensible and suited 

Here is bravery extolled, here are adven- 
tures endured: the savage is neither “mown down” 
by the wicked white man, nor does he “interfere with 
business.” He tries to kill the white man and the 





‘HE TRIES TO KILL THE WHITE MAN.” 


white man most vigorously returas his fire—which is 
normal. Here are storms, shipwreck, the sea, anda 
firm reliance upon Divine Providence. 
It is as good as Beer. 

What moderns can be chosen ? Mainly transla- 
tions. Darent’s Zales from the Norse and Church's 
Stories fron Homer are mountains among books. 
That with models like these before them, people 
should buy for children—well, what they do buy— 
would be incredible were it not for one plain cause, 
which you may watch at work in every department of 
our life, and which is this, that a large new class, very 
wealthy and much too large for the old upper class to 
digest, has suddenly arisen and is swamping the tra- 
dition of the nation. It has affected the older families 
far more than they have affected it. The colonies 
comprehend it, and it adores the colonies. It believes 
Europe to bz inhabited by a kind of men called 
‘foreigners.” It cannot fight. Itsings ‘ the Reces- 
sional,” and when it carefully chooses out a book for 
a little child it hesitates between Kim and Buster 
Brown. 

Which brings me to my subject. Here stands (not 
lies) before me a fine great tower of books. They are 
the books upon which I was supposed to have written 
—and haven't. There are many ways of arranging 
books. You may arrange them asa scheme of colour 
or by subjects, or, again, by size to suit certain shelves. 
I have arranged these books in a different way. The 
largest I have put down flat on the floor as a founda- 
tion, and on that I put the next largest and so forth, as 
the tower of Babel was built, story by story. The edifice 
is taller than a man. What amIto do? I might 
write little sentences one after the other each witha 
footnote like this : ‘‘ Miss Baxter’s Wi/ful Jane (1) will 
give great pleasure to the audience fer which it is 


It is English. 
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‘MUCH TOO LARGE FOR THE OLD UPPER CLASS TO DIGEST.” 


intended. Miss Collop’s fine story Grinnage (2) seems to 
us alittle sad for the nursery, but it will appeal to all who 
appreciated the tragedy of a soul that has lost its foothold 
on the Unseen. Piggy (3) is a delightful story of a little 
Australian girl whose father is away fighting in South 
Africa during the development of the plot, but who 
returns unwounded before the close of the volume. 
Tiny Tots (4) is this year as attractive as ever, and Mr. 
Gigglesworth’s new edition of Jack the Giant Killer (5) 
is a marvel of reproduction by the three colour pro- 
cess.” I say, I might write like this, but I won't. I 
don’t believe it does any book the least good to be so 
mentioned, and what is more, it does me positive harm. 
On the other hand, I should make enemies to a fine 
tune if I were to write what I really think about certain 
of the volumes. What am I to do ? 

The most cowardly of several ways is to choose 
the best and tell the truth about them. This, there- 
fore, I willdo. I pick out first the reprints, the old 
stories. These are quite the best. Here I have Ger- 
man fairy tales of my childhood with the old Cruik- 
shank illustrations (Gammer Grethel’s Fairy Tales, The 
De La More Press, 5s.)—the footnotes now become real. 
The paper is not what it was in the old days, and the 
fine lines of the Cruikshank are coarsened—it was in- 
evitable. But thank God the book survives. It is 
good to have Hans Andersen (George Allen, 4s.) every 
year—he was great in a generation when all little Den- 
mark was great together; but there are two faults I 
find with the book. The paper is too thin—one 
sees through it the other side, and the people in 
the pictures are too thin. They belong to that 
kind of person who died in the year 1885, or at 
any rate with the production of Patience. The Old- 
Fashioned Tales (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 6s.), 
which I see Mr. Lucas has selected, are illustrated just 
about as well as a modern child’s book can be. The 
coloured frontispieces are perfectly charming, so is the 


initial letter on page 60. They look to me—I do not 
know if I am wrong—as if the artist had himself also 
tasted of the original English springs. By the way, 
Mr. Lucas in his preface says he could not find a single 
sufficient interest in the Rollo books—I 
will get him fifty. What about the building of the 
dam? or Rollo’s journey in the steamboat? Farry 
Tales Every Child Should Know (Heinemann, 4s.) is 
under the same heading—and the frontispiece is 
good; one sees such things in the mountains at even- 
ing. But why introduce Zhe Light Princess in a collec- 
tion of eternal stories? It’s all right, but it isn’t made 
of the same material as Jack the Giant Killer or Beauty 
and the Beast. Ut is *‘ literary.” 

There are also modern books, and I have some. 
There is Zhe Autobiography of a Tomboy, which is 
exactly what it ought to be, from the first page to the 
last. A little child wouldn’t read it, but a child of 
twelve or so would—and live in it. I read it right 
through at once. There is the School for Donkeys (Dent 
and Co., 2s. 6d.), and that is the best I have found— 
but is it new? I can’t tell whether it is new or old. | 
have a reminiscence of one or two people in it —or I 
may be wrong. If it is a reprint or a new edition it 
backs up all I have been saying. If it is new it is the 
exception that proves the rule. 


story of 


H. BE.Ltoc. 





FIVE AUTHORS. 


O publish a collection of only eight short poems 
is an unusual and temerarious proceeding, but 
if a volume contains one perfect thing it is, I sup- 
pose, enough, and Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ slender work 
Up Along and Down Along (Methuen, 5s. net) fulfils 
that requirement. The verse is interesting throughout, 
but there is one lyric of human life that seems to me 
to say everything needful in the briefest space and with 
the most effect possible. This is it: 
MAN’S DAYS. 
A sudden wakin’, a sudden weepin’ ; 
A lil suckin’, a l’il sleepin’; 
A chiel’s full joys an’ a chiel’s short sorrows, 
Wi? a power o’ faith in gert to-morrows. 
Young blood red hot an’ the love of a maid ; 
One glorious day as'll never fade ; 
Some shadows, some sunshine, some triumphs, some tears 
An’ a gatherin’ weight o’ the flyin’ years. 
Then old man’s talk o’ the day behind ’e, 
Your darter’s youn est darter to mind ’e; 
A Vil dreamin’, a lil dyin’ ; 
A l’il lew corner o’ airth to lie in. 
Into twelve lines it would be hard to get a fuller 
sense of inexorable destiny and human pity for poor 
human nature. What is it about these two West- 
Country novelists, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Phillpotts, 


fatalists both, that so saturates their work 
in tears? Mr. Phillpotts is not as great a 
master as Mr. Hardy, but he is often simpler. He is 


simpler in this poem than Mr. Hardy ever was in any 
of those curiously intricate and tragic verses in his two 
volumes ; he comes nearer William Barnes, but is 
more poignant. The middle stanza is not quite the 
equal of the other two, but it is a very beautiful poem, 
and I do not see how it could be surpassed in the 
same space. It is interesting to note the intimacy 
and pathos which the little diminished diminutives add 
to it. I once tried to persuade one of the most sympa- 
thetic and discerning of critics to write an essay on 
the use of diminutives in literature ; but just then she 
was tired. It should be a very charming subject. Mr. 
Phillpotts’ book, I should say, has some drawings by 
Mr. Claude Shepperson, marked by the same sombre 
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feeling and sincerity as the poems which they illus- 
trate. 

There are, by the way, some adorable diminutives 
in Mr. F. W. Bain’s new story, A Draught of the Blue 
(Parker, 5s. net), the latest addition to the 
series which began with A Digit of the Moon and 
which, I trust, is still far from completion. Of Mr. 
Bain I find it difficult to speak with reserve; nor, 
indeed, is there any particular call to put a watch on 
one’s words when expressing delight in his works, for 
he competes with none other, he resembles none other, 
he imparts a pleasure unique in modern literature. In 
some ways I think he is the most exquisite of living 
English writers: his mind is at once so distinguished 
and so sympathetic, his sense of beautiful words is 
so vivid, and his stories are so warm and wistful and 
ennobling. He puts passion in its right place ; his 
love stories are almost the best I know. The meeting 
of Rudralaka and Alichumbita in this new book, and 
their long and indescribably enchanting talk, 
cannot, I think, be matched for beauty and charm 
outside of Mr. Bain’s own works, combining as it does 
the rich and torrid imagery of the East with the ten- 
derness of the North, thus making a new thing. A 
Draught of the Blue, like its companions, professes to 
be a translation from an Eastern manuscript, but it 
seems to me that the author has this time toiled rather 
less than usual to maintain that illusion. Those, how- 
ever, who accept the assurance of his title page and 
would like to taste his quality direct, will find a piece 
of perfect prose in the preface, which contains one of 
the finest impressions of fine weather succeeding bad, 
with all the wonders of a breaking sky, that I have ever 
met, either in literature or art. 

Nothing could be more complete than the contrast 
between Mr. Bain’s warm Oriental fairy tale and the 
reminiscences of Mr. Alexander Innes Shand, which 
stand next A Draught of the Blue on my table, 
under the title Days of the Pas/(Constable, 12s. 6d. net). 
Mr. Shand’s work reminds me of excellent old sherry, 
not only by its dry flavour but by a certain aristo- 
cratic aloofness which in these whisky-drinking days 
good sherry may be said to possess. Mr. Shand has 
lived long, seen much, and numbered among his 
friends fine intellects, but he does not bring his reader 
into direct contact with his experiences. He sets up 
a barrier which might be likened to the thick plate- 
glass of a club window; or, in other words, one sees 
not his life itself but the reflection of it in a rather frosty 
mirror. The ordinary writer of reminiscences errs so 
much on the other side, respecting no privacies, that 
I for one have doubly enjoyed Mr. Shand’s—not only 
for their matter but their detached manner, although 
now and then, when he has to hold his hand because 
the friend of whom he would write is still happily 
living—Mr. Meredith forexample—one is a little piqued. 
Mr. Shand is always strong on the table, and not the 
least interesting of his chapters describes the eating 
houses of London when he first came to town. His 
description of Simpson’s at that time, in the middle of 
the last century, almost brings tears to the eyes. 
Simpson’s, it is true, still flourishes, but how deplor- 
ably sophisticated ; but Clunn’s is no more. I had 
long suspected, but never knew till I read Mr. 
Shand’s book, what a poor exchange London 
has made in giving up its proper national eating 
customs for foreign fashions. [I do not wonder 
that Mr. Shand has retired to Kent: London to a 
man with his memory must be a city of the dead indeed. 
The Scotch chapters are fascinating, but I was a little 
disappointed in the literary recollections. Here one 
seems to be entitled to more anecdotes: there are hints 
that Mr. Shand could have added greatly to his short 
passage on Leslie Stephen, of whom every new 
reminiscence is valuable ; but there is some compensa- 
tion in the record of Herbert Spencer in a mood of 
high-spirited drollery discussing ‘‘the habits of amorous 


Indian dogs with the profundity of omniscience and 
the rollicking fun of Toole.” That is a new light on 
Spencer. Mr. Balfour should like Kinglake’s comment 
on Free Trade Villiers—“ A clever man, avery cl-ayver 
man, before he softened his brain by reading the news- 
papers.” The book is very varied in character, and on 
no subject does its author seem to have more than 
skimmed hismemory. That may mean—and I hopeit does 
—that he will prepare a further volume or volumes. 1 
could read his recollections of stage coaches with 
pleasure for a week on end. 

Another volume of more or less desultory gossip 
is the Rev. W. H. Hutton’s Burford Papers (Con- 
stable, 7s. 6d. net), a collection of essays on various 
subjects which have the unity of being written at 
Burford or having some connection with that quiet 
little Oxfordshire town. Mr. Hutton is a very agree- 
able blend of the essayist, the scholar, and the 
antiquary, and I hope that when he remarks of 
literary clergymen (a propos of Sterne) that they are 
generally considered crazy or crack-brained by their 
parishioners there is no personal bitterness to be 
detected. The principal section of the book is devoted 
to a new batch of letters from Fanny Burney’s friend 
‘* Daddy” Crisp to his sister, who lived in the Great 
House at Burford which Mr. Hutton now occupies. 
They are very pleasant, chatty letters, of no particular 
value as literature and yet good toread. I am pleased 
to find in them several references to Jem Burney 
(Lamb’s merry natural captain who once made a pun 
in the Otaheité language), just back from a circum- 
navigating voyage in 1780. His journal, says Crisp, is 
very entertaining, but the accounts of his adventures 
from his own mouth are still more enlivening. Other 
papers treat of Richard Graves, the author of the Spzrt- 
tual Quixote, which Mr. Hutton finds more interesting 
than ever I could; ot Bath, Shenstone, and two 
bishops, Newton and Watson. The manner of the 
great Pulteney’s recovery from an illness, as described 
by Bishop Newton, I commend to the attention ot 
Sir Victor Horsley, Mr. C. W. Saleeby, and other 
stick-at-nothing opponents of alcohol whether as a 
beverage or as medicine. ‘‘ When Pulteney was given 
over, and was but just alive, he could be heard to 
mutter in a low voice, ‘Small beer, small beer.’ They 
said, ‘Give him small beer or anything.’ Accordingly 
a great silver cup was brought, and contained two 
quarts of small beer. They ordered an orange to be 
squeezed into it, and gave it to him. He drank the 
whole at a draught and called for another. Another 
was given him. . . . and from that time he recovered 
marvellously.” 

Odd things come from Mashonaland, but nothing 
more unlikely can ever have left that country than the 
manuscript of Magic Casements (Duckworth), by Arthur 
Shearly Cripps (whose preface was written at 
Wreningham), for this little book is of a delicate 
English spirituality all compact. The stories or 
allegories are of asimple Roman Catholic England 
in the days of the Wars of the Roses, and they are 
told with a straightforward directness that will come 
as a change to readers a little perplexed by the 
archaism ot William Morris or too much braced by 
the drzo of Mr. Hewlett. The only work which Mr. 
Cripps at all suggests is Malcolm Macmillan’s Dagonet 
the Jes‘er, a very beautiful story on a larger scale and 
more intimacy of feeling than anything in this little work, 
but akin to it none the less. Dagonet was more normal; 
there are no miracles in his history ; but the same 
simplicity and tenderness are in both books. Mr. 
Cripps is fond of miracles, and after reading his little 
book I am fond of them too. He makes them very 
persuasive, and they come with particular vividness to 
anyone who knows and loves Sussex, because most of 
the legends belong to the Weald and the South Downs, 
Few writers have a more limpid rarrative gi‘t than 
this newcomer, whom I should like one day to meet in 
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a book where his ironical bent (which I seem to discern 
between the lines of Magic Casements) has fuller play. 
But I should like a second collection like this too, for 
it has a rare and distinguished English fragrance. 

E. V. Lucas. 





A CHILD’S BOOK BY MR. HUDSON. 
A LitTLe Boy Lost. By W. H. Hudson. London: Duck- 
worth. 3s. 6d. net. 


THOUGH this book is addressed to children it is very like 
Mr. Hudson's other stories and has the same qualities 
which make those stories delightful to read. It contains, 
it is true, a certain amount of the supernatural, but that 
supernatural has a trick of turning into the natural as 
suddenly as odd shapes and figures upon a mountain 
side prove, when you have looked at them for some 
time, to be only scarred rocks or gnarled tree trunks, 
One can scarcely imagine Mr. Hudson writing a story that 
was not full of wanderings in outlandish countries, and 
this one is all taken up with the account of a little boy in 
some unspecified part of South America who was tempted 
away from his home by a mirage, called the false water, 
and who then met with many strange people and creatures 
until he was carried out to sea. There was something 
mysterious about the child. His mother sometimes 
thought he was not her child at all, for once im England 
just before she and her husband set out for South 
America she dreamt that she was walking by the 
sea and saw many swallows flying away to a distant 
land. One of them came lower and lower and at last 
flew into her bosom. It was a martin “pure white on 
its throat and breast, and with a white patch on its back.” 
Then she woke up and because of that dream she named 
the child Martin. But her husband said: “ He’s too big 
for a swallow; a Michaelmas goose would be nothing to 
him for size. But here I am listening to your silly dreams 
instead of watering the melons and cucumbers.” 

The manner in which Martin is tempted away by 
the mirage is beautfully imagined and told. In the glit- 
tering false water there appeared to be a “ bright, beau- 
tiful form that vanished when he gazed steadily at it.” 
He started running after it, and “every time he stopped 
he fancied he could see the figure again, sometimes like a 
pale blue shadow on the brightness, sometimes shining 
with its own excessive light, sometimes only seen in out- 
line, like a figure framed in glass, and always vanish- 
ing when looked at steadily. Perhaps that white, water- 
like glitter of the mirage was like a looking-glass, and he 
was only chasing his own reflection. I cannot say, but 
there it was, always before him, a face as of a beautiful 
boy, with troubled hair and laughing lips, its figure 
clothed in a fluttering dress of lights and shadows.” 

jut the story is not all misty romance of this kind. 
Martin soon falls in with an odd old man, the first of 
several, who calls himself Old Jacob, and who deter- 
mines to take Martin and make him believe that he’s his 
father, “for he’s little, and will believe almost anythink 
you tells him.” Old Jacob’s idea is that Martin shall do 
all his work for him. “Then Jacob, you can sit down 
and smoke your pipe, ’cos you'll have someone to do 
your work for you.” The account of Martin’s short stay 
with Old Jacob is very diverting and should delight ail 
children who care for pure fun. Jacob snores horribly 
at night and Martin can think of no way of stopping the 
nuisance except to empty a bucket of cold water over 
him. At this Jacob is justly incensed and pummels Mar- 
tin’s bed in the darkness, while Martin hides away from 
him. He manages to escape before morning, and we see 
no more of Old Jacob. No book by Mr. Hudson could 
long be empty of animals or birds or flowers, and this 
book is full of them, particularly of snakes. Those who 
have read Mr. Hudson’s other books know that, like 
Shelley, he is a snake-lover. There is, for instance, a 
beautiful passage about a venomous snake that slept with 
him in a lonely hut when he was wounded, in 7dle Days 
in Patagonia. Martin, too, has no fear or hatred of 


' 


snakes, and snakes do not seek to harm him. In fact, 
in the enchanted country through which he wanders all 
the animals are his friends—a jaguar plays with him as 
gently as a cat with her kittens. There is an exciting 
description of a crowd of little black men of singular 
appearance who gather round Martin when he is lying 
down to rest in a desert place, and discuss whether he is 
dead or no and whether they can safely begin to eat 
him. At the same time they appear to be terribly afraid 
of him if he is alive. At last it is determined that one of 
them shall feel his heart. “ Martin was both amused and 
annoyed at their, nervousness, and at last, opening his 
eyes very suddenly, he cried, ‘Feel my heart.’” They all 
turned and fled, “ going away with three very long hops, 
and then opening wide their great wings they launched 
themselves on the air. For they were not little black men 
in black silk clothes, as it seemed, but vultures.” 
Birds have a trick of seeming to take on human shape 
and then suddenly losing it to Martin’s eyes. Once, for 
instance, he suddenly saw “a little old grey man, not 
above six inches in height, staring fixedly at him with 
great, round, yellow eyes.” This little old man could say 
nothing to him but “ You bad boy,” staring at him always 
with the same unbending severity on his small, round, 
grey face. “Go away,” cried Martin; but the little old 
man only repeated, “You bad boy,” without moving. 
Then Martin shouted, “Go away,” at the top of his voice. 
“And away with a scream he went, for it was only a 
little grey, burrowing owl, after all.” 

The end of the book is fine and mysterious. Martin 
is drawn away from a_ beautiful lady of the hills, 
who loves him and wishes him to live with her always, by 
an irresistible desire to go to the sea. He reaches the 
shore and falls in with a comic old man of the sea, who 
had once been a sailor and whom mutineers had tried to 
drown. He told them that it was no use “ because it’s 
wrote that I ain’t never going to git drowned, and you'll 
have all your trouble for nothing, says I. That made ’em 
larf a most tremenjous larf. Old Bill, says they, will 
have his little joke.” So they tried to drown him, but 
only succeeded in turning him into the old man of the 
sea. Martin is carried out to sea and manages to get 
on to an old raft on which he drifts many miles until a 
ship comes by him. “He saw a crowd of strange-looking 
rough men, with sun-browned faces and long hair and 
shaggy beards, leaning over the bulwarks staring at him.” 
They lowered a boat. “For long, long months, running 
to years, they had been cruising in those lonely desolate 
seas, thousands of miles from home, seeing no land nor 
any green thing, nor dear face of woman or child; and 
now by some strange chance a child had come to them.” 

With this the book ends, and beautiful as the ending 
is, it may not be quite to the taste of children. For chil- 
dren like everything to be quite cleared up at the last. 
They like a kind of logic in their stories, a pretence at an 
explanation of the machinery, no matter how absurd that 
explanation may be. There is not quite enough of this 
logic in Mr. Hudson’s book, and for that reason there is 
a danger that children may not enjoy it as thoroughly as 
it deserves. But there can be no doubt that all grown 
readers, who are fit to read books at all, will delight in 
it, and it is their duty to buy it and try and make their 
children see its beauties. 





SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


WE are not quite sure that the Book for Boys is a desir- 
able book. It is a modern product; and it is as yet 
inchoate, not fully evolved, not certain of itself. The 
ancient boy, that curious creature who lived thirty years 
ago, was not wholly to be pitied. He had Captain 
Marryat and Sir Walter Scott, and the novels of Surtees 
and of Lever, and Zom Brown's Schooldays, and the 
romances of Captain Mayne-Reid, and the whole of 
Dickens and some of Bulwer Lytton. Such books were 
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not addressed specially to the boy. They treated of life 
and of adventure in a way which must appeal to the boy 
in every man—a very different thing. They were joyous 
books, which treated of the whole of life, with the variety 
of life. It may be a sign of old age in us, but, as a rule, we 
find the modern substitute the result of a formula—a 
something which develops logically from a wrong premise. 

Many modern boys’ books—perhaps the greater 
number—have for their hero an impossible boy, who acts 
impossibly, in impossible situations, in order to earn 
patently impossible but infallible rewards. He is blessed 
with strength and courage and sharp wits. He can kill 
you a score before breakfast, like the man in the play; and 
for his benefit, and for the benefit of his readers, and 
in the name of British sanity, he is unconcerned with the 
gentler passions. With such boys’ books may I never 
have to do withal. But there is another kind of book for 
boys, which was invented, we suppose, by the late Mr. 
Henty, who drew the notion from Dumas or from Scott. 
The invention was inevitable. Sooner or later a literary 
man was bound to discover that history is the study of 
philosophers (who read it from choice) and of schoolboys 
(who study it from compulsion). The literary man (who 
is neither quite a philosopher nor altogether a schoolboy) 
realised, as who would not, that he could not write books 
of history with footnotes long enough for the philosophers. 
But he saw that schoolboys, who had just learned the 
date, say, of the landing at Torbay (if that was the name 
of the place), would be pleased to have their knowledge 
confirmed by some agreeable tale describing the event 
with deeper colours and more vivid action than the 
primers allowed of. To think, with a modern literary 
man, is to act, to write, to set down on paper; just as to 
write, with a modern literary man, is to think, to plan, to 
imagine. The landing at Torbay, or wherever it was, at 
once became an incident, a piece of colour, in an heroical 
tale. All boys who had been “doing” the reign of 
William the ——., or of ——- the ——-, found a new in- 
terest—or, at any rate, were told by the critics that they 
would find a new interest—in their historical studies. The 
next year they had the Spanish Armada, and the year 
after that the Battle of Waterloo, and the year after that 
the Battle of Hastings. At each step upon the Ladder of 
Knowledge the literary man was there with his agreeable 
coloured pictures and his apparent omniscience. I 
myself was born too early to profit by him. I share, with 
a very few, an ignorance as broad as it is uncommon. But 
I can at least applaud those writers who thus educate and 
interest our young. I also envy those lucky onés to whom 
the powder of history is conveyed in the jelly of fiction, to 
whom the history lesson is but a comment upon the cir- 
culating library, to whom, in fact, in short, in conclusion, 
the Crib is licensed. 

Since Mr. Henty died there has arisen a greater 
than he, in the person of Mr. Herbert Strang, whose his- 
torical knowledge and literary craft and pleasant sense 
of humour make him not only the best living writer of 
books for boys, but a born teacher of history. This year 
he sends us two books, The Adventures of Harry 
Rochester (Blackie and Son, 6s.) and Brown of Moukden 
(Blackie and Son, 6s.), the one a romance of the days 
and campaigns of Marlborough, the other a story of the 
Russian War in Manchuria. The historical detail in 
each case appears to be worked out with great care. Of 
the two we prefer the book about Harry Rochester, partly 
because ’tis a gallant tale i’ faith—no, not i’ faith, odzooks 
—'t is a gallant tale, odzooks, and tells of bustle and stir 
and horses galloping. It is full of fun, too, of a pleasant 
homely kind; and, odzooks, ’tis a passing fair story, rat 
me if it isn’t. Brown of Moukden is a clever tale, and 
full of perilous adventures; ‘but it doesn’t smack so 
ripely and so roundly as the other. It is a very excellent 
song, but the other for me. The books are for boys, yet 
their colour, their detail, their handling, are so well 
managed that a grown person may read them with profit. 
Next to Mr. Herbert Strang, as a writer of this kind, one 


must rank Mr. Robert Leighton, whose Haunted Ship 
gave us such a thrill two years ago. His new book, Zhe 
Green Painted Ship (the title is a little clumsy) is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Melrose at six shillings. We have read 
it, we will not say with delight, for it is not well con- 
structed, but with pleasure, although we deprecate his 
use of time-worn expedients. The book is about scuttlers 
and mutineers, and there is hidden gold in it, and dead 
pirates, and skeletons, and caves, and a lot of re- 
volver shooting. The part about gold and pirates 
and skeletons has a ring of Ballantyne, and Mr. 
Clark Russell, and Mr. O'Grady. The subjects 
have been worked to skeletons and ought now to have 
their rites and final peace. Zhe Nelson Navy Book, 
by J. Cuthbert Haddon (Blackie and Son, 6s.), is one of 
the best naval books for boys inspired by the Nelson 
Centenary. It is fairly well illustrated and its tone is 
temperate, and though it is not exactly accurate in some 
of its statements, it presents its facts in a pleasant manner. 
We feel that one or two chapters demanded broader 
treatment, but the book should make many boys turn to 
the study of British naval history. Another naval ‘ook 
is Kings of the Quarter Deck, by Arthur Temple (Sunday 
School Union, 1s. 6d.), which contains a dozen brief and 
very readable biographies of famous admirals. Dr. 
Gordon Stables, R.N., in Zhe Sauciest Boy in the Ser- 
vice (Ward, Lock, 5s.), tells of the adventures of a boy 
at sea under alarming but familiar conditions; while in 
Westward With Columbus (Blackie and Son, 5s.) he 
describes the discovery of the Western Islands. Zhe 
Vinland Champions, by Ottilie Liljencrantz (Ward, Lock, 
5s.), is an interesting and prettily-written romance of the 
Vikings’ early settlement on the coasts of North America. 
It has rather more colour than most books of the kind, 
and it shares with Squire and Page, by G. I. Whitham 
(Blackie and Son, 2s.) (a romance of medizval chivalry), 
the distinction of being one of the most literary and most 
spontaneous of the books we are discussing. Mr. F. T. 
Bullen’s A Son of the Sea (Nisbet, 6s.) is a pleasant tale 
of adventure among many waters. It should give plea- 
sure to all boys, but it may be recommended to -older 
readers. A Waif of the Sea, by Kate Wood (Blackie 
and Son, 1s. 6d.), is a pretty story, suited for school girls. 

Among the reprinted books, we must welcome a new 
edition of Dick o’ the Fens, by Mr. G. Manville Fenn, a 
book which charmed my heart in the long ago. The new 
edition is published by Messrs. Blackie, at six shillings. 
The story is about the fens, at the time of the draining of 
them, when the local peasantry were not altogether 
pleased at their countryside and country occupations being 
suddenly changed. It is full of curious pictures of life 
in the old, strange fen country, when the wild birds and 
malarial mosquitoes tenanted great boggy tracts, with 
pools in them and osiers and all manner of miasma. 
Other interesting reprints likely to be popular are The 
Dog Crusoe, by R. M. Ballantyne (Blackie, 1s.); a very 
pretty Don Quixote, translated by D. Daly (A. and C. 
Black, 6s.), containing charming colour pictures by S. B. 
de la Bere; an Uncle Tom's Cabin and a Robinson Crusoe 
(Cassell and Co., 5s. each), both fully illustrated and well 
printed; and Sir Toady Crusoe, Mr. S. R. Crockett’s 
romance (Wells Gardner, 6s.). More attractive than 
these is the pretty reprint of Captain Marryat’s delightful 
Children of the New Forest (Blackie, 1s. 6d.). 

Books of reference for boys are well represented by 
Famous British Admirals, by Albert Lee (Melrose, 6s.), a 
volume of naval biographies, and Histeric Boys, by E. S. 
Brooks (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), a book about various boy 
worthies, pagan and Christian, who did great wonders “ in 
their young youth.” Mr. Brooks has had the happy tact 
to omit George Washington. Miss Kirlew, in Famous 
Sisters of Great Men (Nelson, 2s. 6d.), does much the 
same sort of thing for persons of the gentler sex. Séories 
from the Old Testament and Stories from the Life of 
Christ, by E. Chisholm (Jack and Co.), are attractive 
gift books for little children. Joun MASEFIELD. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


BLOTS AND TiTTERS. Written by Aug. J. Ferreira. Illustra- 
tions by E. J. Proctor. London: Greening. 3s. 6d. 
BABES IN ToyLAND. By Glen MacDonough and Anna Alice 


Chapin. Pictures by Ethel Franklin Betts. London: 
David Nutt. 5s. 

THe Littte Forks Farry Book. By S. H. Hamer. Illus- 
trated. London: Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

Lituirut Revers. By D. B. Rands. Illustrated by Griselda 
Wedderburn. London: Brimley Johnson. 6s. 


Humpty Dumpty AND OTHER SONGS. By Joseph Moorat. Pic- 
tured by P. Woodroffe. London: De la More Press. 53s. 

In Gop’s GARDEN. Stories of Saints for Little Children. By 
Amy Steedman. With sixteen productions from Italian 
masterpieces. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. 6s. 

Mr. Puncn’s CHILpREN’s Book. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated by Olga Morgan. London: Punch Office. 
38. 6d. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
Illustrated by N. M. Pearce. 
Jack. 6s. 


Charles and Mary Lamb. 
London: T. C. and E. C. 


THERE are few sensations more exquisitely dreary than 
those experienced by the middle-aged reviewer of a 
children’s book. It is not merely the general torment of 
reviewing, the special distress of the reviewer, and the fre- 
quent terrors of the matter for review—it is the knowledge 
that to open a book that is meant for children is to shut 
the door on childhood for ever. 

Alas! grey-headed and full of rheumatism as most 
of us are, we cherish the illusion of youth. Paddling 
(we declare) delights us, Madame Tussaud and roly-poly 
pudding. We profess an unbounded belief in fairies, go 
regularly to the pantomime, and have been known to 
spend as much as 4d. on the automatic sweet machines. 
But a children’s book gives us the lie. A few pages of 
a new Christmas volume, read carefully before breakfast, 
will show us plainer than any looking-glass the wrinkles 
on our brow, the silver above, and saddest and most 
ineradicable of all, the cold and soulless common sense 
within. Grown-ups had better face the matter bravely: 
it is quite impossible to read a children’s book. The 
attempt is as unbecoming as leapfrog, and as uncomfort- 
able as an elastic underneath the chin. 

What is the reason ? Why should the pages that 
once thrilled us with delicious emotions produce now so 
curious and potent a feeling of ennui? Why should 
Babes in Toyland set us wondering what there is for 
dinner, and Blots and Titters drive us instantly to bed ? 
It is not the fault of the books. They are the same 
brightly bound, gaily pictured, high spirited kindly 
volumes that year by year stock the shelves and delight 
the inhabitants of thousands of British nurseries. They 
describe with the same dauntless insipidity the unvarying 
adventures of Tommy and Jane, the princess, the ogre, 
the uncle, and the mermaid; their morals are as blame- 
less, their humour as unadventurous as ever. The fault 
lies in ourselves: we cannot read children’s books be- 
cause we have forgotten how. Now a child will take up 
The Little Folks Fairy Book and be instantly absorbed. 
Not that the stories are in themselves the least absorbing, 
but the child is wiser than we and knows that it is not 
what a thing is, but what he thinks it is that matters. 
That is the child’s supreme superiority. Left to himself 
he will always arrange the universe to his own satisfac- 
tion. He will make it a place full of joy and surprises, 
where virtue is always rewarded, naughtiness sometimes, 
and the prince marries the princess in the last chapter. 
And he will keep it full of mystery—mystery in the 
woods and in the coal-cellar, in the eyes of people when 
music is played, the twinkling of the stars, and in what 
the grown-ups talk about. Do not, if you wish to be his 
friend, dispel these mysteries too soon. A child would 
rather be puzzled in his own way than plain in yours. He 
would rather suspect the coal-cellar to be full of devils 
than know it only to be full of coals. We should never 
forget the little boy whose mother was reading history 


aloud to him; he could understand the long words quite 
well, he said, if only she wouldn’t explain. 

It is therefore quite unnecessary to apologise to the 
child for the apparent dulness of many of these books. 
The child does not depend on interest in his literature. 
He is the magician who can conjure sunbeams out of 
cucumbers every day. He will find romance in the 
country of Pandelicia (Blots and Titters) and wit in the 
Lilliput Lymerics. He will admire (as they deserve) the 
whimsical illustrations of Miss Wedderburn (Lilliput 
Revels) and rejoice over the beautiful coloured plates 
designed by Miss Betts (Babes in Toyland). He will sing 
the song of Humpty Dumpty to Mr. Moorat’s tunes and 
play Zn God’s Garden with the lives of the saints. And 
it does not matter one particle which of these volumes he 
is given for Christmas; a picture-book on the nursery 
floor is a great deal more than a picture-book to him. 

A grown-up, alas! is not nearly so clever. He wants 
a story to be about something or other, and is helpless 
when it is about nothing at all. The ponderous ma- 
chinery of his reason can make nought of so delicate a 
material as nonsense. ‘That is why he suffers from such 
indescribable melancholy when he reads more than three 
children’s stories consecutively. 

Yet even a grown-up has compensations. If the 
majority of children’s books are written solely for the 
child, one or two of them have been written for the 
world. This is no place to speak of Alice in Wonder- 
land, The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, and other im- 
mortals; but we must confess to a feeling of almost 
hysterical gratitude to Mr. E. V. Lucas for producing so 
reviving a work as Mr. Punch’s Children’s Book. Here 
is something which even a grandmother can enjoy. Mr. 
Lucas tells us in the first story of a rich and respected 
baronet called Sir Franklin Ingleside, who lived in 
Berkeley-square and had a butler called Pembroke. Sir 
Franklin and Pembroke seem just like the ordinary people 
who live in Berkeley-square, but they are not really at all 
ordinary. They are the sort of people one knew quite 
intimately once, but now meets no more. ‘They died, 
usually, shortly after one’s seventh birthday. What Sir 
Franklin and Pembroke did shall not here be revealed. 
The story must be read, although it is much too good to 
be true. In the same book “ Belinda’s Day” is to be re- 
commended for its truthfulness, and a highly interesting 
(but terrible) story at the end called “Snowball or 
Peterkin?” If children find the suspense it leaves them 
in quite unendurable, their mothers should tell them pri- 
vately to put their money on Peterkin. 

From Mr. Lucas it is very natural to turn to Lamb. 
But as neither Lamb nor Shakespeare needs our praise, It 
befits us rather to commend the illustrations. Which we 


do. 





SIR IAN HAMILTON’S WAR DIARY. 


A STAFF Scrap Book. 
Arnold. 


OFFICER'S 
London: 


By Sir Ian Hamilton. 
18s. net. 


Sir IAN HAMILTON was British Foreign Attaché with the 
Japanese forces in the late war, and his diary now pub- 
lished covers the operations from the beginning of the 
war to the battle of Yoshirei, which was fought on July 31, 
1904. This opening period of four or five months may 
be considered as a sort of overture to the main drama 
and does not itself include any events or engagements 
of the first magnitude. Still, a small battle is very like a 
big one; it displays equally well the qualities of leaders 
and soldiers, and offers as good opportunities for an 
acute observer to draw inferences. Sir Ian Hamilton, 


thanks partly to the fact that he has the professional eye 
for what is essential in a situation, but also and in equal 
part to the fact that he is an artist and has the knack 
of keeping his main issues clear, has told the story of 
these opening scenes in a way that for the first. time 
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Please write for Messrs. DENT’S ILLUSTRATED XMAS 
CATALOGUE of Books for Presents. It has been specially 
compiled as a guide to the buying of Xmas Gifts, and contains 
books for young and old, at prices ranging from 1s, to £5. It is 
impossible to include so large a list of Books in an Advertisement. 


MARY OF MODENA. 
Queen of James I. 
By MARTIN HAILE. 
With 13 Photogravures, medium 8vo, 16s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘In this profoundly interesting book Mr. Haile 
has given worthy portrayal to a singularly beautiful personality. 
Exquisite illustrations.” 


The World says: ‘Mr. Haile is entitled to gratitude for his luminous and 
po oman study of one of the most critical periods of English—and. indeed, 


of European -- history. . . . This noteworthy contribution to historical 
iterature 


THE CASENTINO AND ITS. 


STORY. 
By ELLA NOYES. 
Author of “Ferrara.” 25 Illustrations in Colour, and many in 
line by DORA NOYES. Small crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman says: ‘* Miss Ella Noyes writes with a sympathetic, sometimes 
a brilliant, pen, an hae produced a delightful book, which owes not a Jittle of 
its charm to the pencil and the brush of Miss Dora Noyes, who, along with 
clever line drawings in the text, has produced a number of beautiful illustrations 
in colour of the romantic and pastoral scenery, the church exteriors and interiors, 
the street Sentures, ons the pencnnt life of the Casentino.” 


NORMANDY. 
The Scenery and Romance of its Ancient Towns. 
By GORDON HOME. 
Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of an English Town,” &c. 


With 25 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line by the Author. 
10s. 6d. net. 





The Westminster Gazette says: ‘‘ The letterpress is excellently done, but the 
charm of Mr. Gordon Home's work lies principally in the two dozen colour 
plates from water-colour drawings, exceptionally well reproduced in delicate 
and restrained tones, which are in delightful contrast to the crudities which 
sometimes scream from the pages of books illustrated by colour processes. 
‘ . Altogether it is a very - ot book, and the printing poll make-up 


are what we always expect without fear of disappointment from Messrs. Dent 
and and Co. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE 
MOORS. 


Sketches in Spain and South Africa. 
By SYBIL FITZGERALD. 


With 63 Coloured and many Line Illustrations by AUGUSTIN 
FITZGERALD. Large crown 4to, £1 1s. net. 


The Atheneum says: *‘ The artist shows real feeling for the picturesque in 
nature and history, and has a talent for expression and an eye for colour. 
The author's treatment of Morocco and -Algiers is impressionist, yet by no 
means without charm. But her handling of Rindalovia and its people is more 
than mere impoesstontom, and deserves anquenees a aise. 


A New Book of Essays by the . {uthor of “CORNER STO. VES.” 


SHELL GATHERERS. 
By KATHARINE BURRILL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; vellum, for price please apply to 
Booksellers. 


Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 


Illustrated by C. E. BROCK in Colour and Line. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. THE CHIMES. 
THE CRICKET O48 THE HEARTH. 


3 vols., large - 8vo, 2s. 6d, net each; vellum, 5s. net per vol. 


The World says: “A very dainty and handsomely-produced editivn. 
Mr. Brock’s pictures—in all three volumes—whether in colour or in line, are 
wholly delightful ; and he has proved triumphantly that it is possible for an 
illustrator of Dickens to catch a full measure of the master novelist’s s irit and 
humour without presenting even his Scrooges and Tackletons, his ezziwigs 
and his Tilly Slowboys, as fantastic scarecrows and impossible monstrosities. 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. New Volume. 


SILAS MARNER. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


With 25 Illustrations in Colour by C. E. BROCK. Cloth, 5s. net ; 
vellum, 8s. 6d. net. 





“ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH ESSAYS. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. 
Essays Selected from ‘‘ The Spectator.” 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 3s. 6d. net. 





London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29, Bedford Street, W.C. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
SIR IAN HAMILTON’S BOOK. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


A STAFF OFFICER’S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 
By Lieut.-General SIR JAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


British Attaché with the Japanese Army. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
THE TIMES says:—‘'By far the most interesting book on the 


Russo-Japanese ar that has yet appeared from the penof an eye- 
witness. 


NEW F.C.G. BOOK. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905. 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
Super Royal 4to. 6s. net. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLO- 
MATIST 


By the Right Hon. SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON ECONOMIC 
QUESTIONS. 
By the Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo, 


158. net. 


LORD HOBHOUSE: A MEMOIR. 
By L.T. HOBHOUSE and J. L. HAMMOND. With 
portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 
8vo, 21s. net. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 
THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY 
HAWKINS (Baron Brampton). 


New and C heaper Edition, with Portrait. 


Demy 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
THE GREAT PLATEAU. 


Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet, 1903, 
and of the Gartok Expedition, 1904-1905. By Capt. C. G. 


RAWLING, Somersetshire Light Infantry. Demy §&vo, 
with Illustrations and Maps, 15s. net. 

FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 
By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. With Illustrations 


from sketches by the author and others, 
25s. net. 


IN THE DESERT. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of ‘* With Rimington.” 
Demy 8vo, with illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


Wortp.—*' A very fine book, of great interest and fascination, that is 
difficult to lay aside until read at a sitting. 


TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. 
A Personal Narrative of the British Antarctic Expedition. 
By Lieut. A. B. ARMITAGE, R.N.R., Second-in-Command 


of the ** Discovery.” With a Preface by Dr. NANSEN, 
1 vol., demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 15s, net. 


A FISHING CATECHISM. 
By rae _ F, MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 
38. 6d. net. 


A SHOOTING CATECHISM. 


By Col. R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 
38+ 6d. net. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE PROFESSOR'S LEGACY. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of “ Cynthia's 
Way,” &c Second Impression. 
A FLOOD TIDE. 
By MARY H. DEBENHAM. 


A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 
By C. T. PODMORE, Author of ‘‘ A Cynic’s Conscience.” 


THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA. 
By MARGARET BOOTE 


*,* Mr. Edward Arnold's latest illustrated list of new books is 
ready and will be sent post free on application. 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox-street, W. 
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makes them and the actors in them seem real to the Eng- 
lish reader. His clearness of style is the result of a 
clearness of vision, which lights up everything it touches, 
and he has, without ever trying to be funny, that natural 
gift of humour which constantly calls a subdued smile 
to the lips of the reader. 

The trait which seems most to have struck him, 
and which every page in his narrative helps one to realise, 
in the Jap soldier is his extraordinary personal keenness 
and interest in every move in the game. It was this 
personal keenness among the men which repeatedly 
changed what might have been disaster into victory. The 
generals might err; but let the situation be what it 
might, so soon as it left their direction to be taken in 
hand by the men it improved. It was this keenness 
which enabled Kuroki to indulge, at each stand of the 
enemy, his passion for turning movements in so difficult 
a country. It was this which again and again, 
when the enemy had obtained a momentary advantage, 
checked that advantage in the nick of time; or, when 
things seemed at a deadlock, penetrated some weak spot 
in the enemy’s defence. We read of outposts and pickets 
subjected to attack by forces which, according to all the 
rules of war, ought to have cut them up or driven them 
in in no time—yet somehow not being cut up or driven 
in; holding on to their ground, on the contrary, the men 
darting from point to point as the attack pressed here 
or there, and by their vigilance and activity opposing an 
insurmountable obstacle to an advance in force. A 
notable example of this individual initiative occurs at 
Penlin, where the Russian position, after a dogged re- 
sistance, was turned by a party of seven men, which, 
creeping round the enemy’s right flank, managed to 
ensconce itself in secure cover, and thence put in an 
enfilading fire with such deadly effect that it ended by 
throwing the whole defence into confusion. There 
could, as Sir Ian points out, be no better example of the 
possibilities contained in that terrible weapon, the maga- 
zine rifle, in hands capable of doing it justice. 

In one interesting passage, containing perhaps the 
clue to this Japanese characteristic, Sir Ian alludes to the 
long preparation for the campaign which had been going 
on in Japan, the realisation of Russia as the destined foe, 
and the deliberate bracing of itself by the island country 
to meet a foreseen crisis. One is made conscious of the 
results in every page of this diary. The Japanese army, 
like the Japanese nation, is soaked and penetrated with 
the conviction that Russia is the “dweller on the 
threshold,” the adversary that must be overcome before 
Japan itself can advance to a place among the nations. 
It is the consequence of the army having absorbed this 
conviction that we see in these intelligently-managed, 
obstinate little affairs of outposts, or crafty advances of 
parties of half a dozen. Every man in the army has 
made of the quarrel a personal question, and the result is 
a personal initiative which causes the Russian movements 
to seem, by contrast, like the movements of men half 
blind. 

There is much that is important in the book, how- 
ever, besides the professional criticism. The author’s 
experiences of the limitations of racial sympathy seem to 
me, in view of our efforts to bind east and west together, 
particularly significant. Strong as his soldierly fellow- 
feeling with our allies is, Sir Ilan can never get over the 
feeling that he is a European among Asiatics. We get 
glimpses as we read of an absence of real comradeship, 
and at last it flashes out. At Fenghuangcheng he meets 
two English ladies, who have got there somehow, cha- 
peroned by a Japanese lady, between whom and them- 
selves there exists a friendship which, though apparently 
warm, is somehow felt by the latter to be illusory. “Do 
tell me the truth,” exclaims on one occasion the poor 
little Japanese to her charges; “you do not like me at 
all! All your kind manners are put on; a part of a 
game ! A foreigner is incapable of liking a Japanese. I 
feel in my very innermost being we are people apart!” 


The outburst gives Sir Ian his own thought. “Is this, 
then,” he comments, “the naked truth, seen vividly for 
One instant, just as, by the lightning’s flash, a traveller 
might behold a frowning fortress barring the road along 
which he had till then been cheerfully marching to claim 
the hospitality of a neighbouring city? Of 
one thing I am certain, namely, that the path to friend- 
ship, trust, and intimacy between a Western and a Japan- 
ese has not the smooth and easy gradients I so lightly 
allowed myself to believe amidst the feasting and féteing 
of the cosmopolitanised society of Tokio.” Later on we 
find him dining with the generals. “I sat between Kuroki 
and His Highness, Prince Kuni, and, notwithstanding 
their kindness, I felt as solitary as Marco Polo when he 
used to hob-nob with the Grand Cham of Tartary.” More 
poignantly the same feeling stirs him when he sees Russiary 
prisoners looking at him through a barred window. “A 
moment later another face looked out, and then I 
realised that they were the faces of Russian prisoners, evi- 
dently about as much surprised as it was in their nature 
to be to see a European hob-nobbing with the Japanese. 
This incident has spoilt my enjoyment of the sweatmeats 
and the tea. I confess it gave me a sharp pang—to see 
white men the prisoners of Asiatics:.” We get a notion 
from such sentences of the underlying estrangement that 
must needs separate races whose origins of thought and 
mind and character are so distinct. It is the difference 
between our Japanese and French alliances that the 
former begins and ends with itself, and is not, like the 
latter, the token of a real sympathy and unanimity. 
Another example of that most valuable trait in a 
critic, his willingness to note and analyse the things that 
wound his own self-love, occurs in Sir Ian’s account of 
the preponderating German influence in the Japanese 
Army. In spite of the English alliance, he finds that 
in all military matters the example of this country is 
wholly and entirely ignored. “In the estimation of the 
First Army, England seems absolutely nowhere. Where 
the officers are at all touched by foreign influence, that 
influence is either German or French.” In the same way 
we are told that all the army doctors are German by 
training. “The Japanese invariably adopt the German 
method instead of the British method whenever there is 
a difference”; and he adds, “whatever the cause may 
be, the fact is indisputable that, despite all their wealth 
and title and British prestige, our doctors have been 
handsomely worsted in that open-world competition of 
the nations, where Japan crowns the victor with sincerest 
flattery.” The value of the criticism of our allies is clearly 
perceived, and however annoying it may be to him to find 
English ideas slighted, Sir Ian insists vigorously on the 
significance of such neglect. “ The Island Empire,” he 
declares, “offers us a mirror if we would only have the 
courage to look into it, where we may all see ourselves. 
Any people who are copied by the Japanese in any de- 
partment of life may feel fairly secure of being momen- 
tarily near the top of the tree in that particular.” Ac- 
cordingly, if we find ourselves not copied, but, on the con- 
trary, carefully neglected, it is a pretty sure indication 
that there is something amiss with our methods. Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s criticism is of that rare kind which never hesi- 
tates to drive home a truth because it is disagreeable. 
Much more would I quote if I had space. The 
book is full of incidents which tempt one to linger either 
because of the humour or shrewdness with which they 
are described. A reader may join in the author’s thanks 
to Mr. Vincent for the admirable diagrams which illus- 
trate the scenes of action. It is satisfactory to learn that 
if the present experiment succeeds Sir Ian Hamilton will 
follow it up with an account of the more thrilling events 
of the later campaign. As to the fate of this book, Sir 
Ian need not, I imagine, be in the least uneasy. It will 
whet the public appetite for the more important volume 
to follow, and we only hope that professional duties will 
not be allowed to hinder the progress of the work. 
L. MARcH PHILLIPPs. 
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R NUT'S XMAS BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 


BABY BOSH BY: THE SEA: A Tiny Album 
for Tiny Folk. 


32 Coloured Plates with accompanying Rhymes. Beards, 1s. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
*." Every nursery which possesses Mr. Squirrel will want to follow the 


Adventures ot Baby Bosh, Brother Tosh, and Sister Sosh as pictured in colour, 
and charmingly reproduced by Edmund Evans. 


MR. UBBLEDEJUB and other Stories 
for Children. 


By A. THORBURN. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations in black and white, by DOROTHY NEWILL 
and M. FARADAY, Small gto. Printed at the Ballantyne 
Press on art paper, with cover in colours. 2s. 

The Scotsman ; ** They have the proper nursery flavour.” 


RHYMES FOR REAL CHILDREN. 


By BETTY SAGE. With full-page Illustrations in colour and 
borders to text by JESSIE WILCOX SMITH. 4to. Picture 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


BABES IN TOYLAND. 


By GLEN McDONOUGH and ANNA CLAPIN. With Pictures 

in colour by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS. Small 4to. 

180 pp. With 7 full-page Plates in colour, and numerous 
Illustrations in black and white. Fancy cloth, ss, net. 

*,* Such artistic and beautiful examples cf colour-printing as are found in 


these two books have, perhaps, never been oflered at an equal price to the 
English nursery. 


AN OLD - FASHIONED BOLL: The 
Memoirs of Molly. 


By J. CONNOLLY. With 32 Illustrations by NORMAN AULT. 
Square demy 8vo. Fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*," For children of 8 to 12. A fascinating story written from a profound 


experience of children, and with complete knowledge of their tastes and fe-lings. 
It is pervaded by deep sympathy with the child's mind. 


“A CANADIAN JUNGLE-BOOK.” 
SA’ ZADA TALES. 


By W. A. FRASER. With Illustrations by ARTHUR FLEMING. 
Square demy 8vo (format of FHOMPSON-SETON’S “ Wild 
Animals I have Known”), xii.-231 pp., 24 full-page Illustra- 
tions and 24 signatures. Strongly and attractively bound in 
cloth, 6s. net. 

*," The publisher trusts that the welcome accorded to Mr. Thompson-Scton, 
whom he had the honour of introducing to the English reading public, will be 


extended to Mr. Fraser, one of the ablest of the younger writers of animal 
stories in the vein of the “ Jungle-Book.” 


The Scotsman ; “ A useful and instructive volume.” 





HEROES OF ICELAND. 


Adapted from Dasent’s translation of the Saga of Burnt Njal. 
ith Notes and Introduction by C. FRENCH. Maps and 
full-page Illustrations. Cloth, top gilt, 5s. 


** Appears in a form which boys who love to reai of bold fighters will readily 
appreciate.” 


HEROIC ROMANCES OF IRELAND. 


Translated into English prose and verse, with Preface, Special 
Introductions, and Notes by A. H. LEAHY. Small 4to. 


2 vols, Cloth. Subscription price before publication of Vol. 
II., 8s. net. 


Evening Standard: “The old Sagas need no praise; and Mr. Leahy has 
treated them with reverence and style. . lis prose wakes echoes of 
Malory and the Bible.” 


THE GOLDEN BOOK: Legends of Saints 
and Martyrs of the Church. 


Translated from Medieval Sources by Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Square demy 8vo, upwards of 500 pp. Printed at the 
University Press, Boston. In fancy cloth, top gilt, 6s, net. 

*." A companion volume to “The Hidden Servants, and other Very Old 


Stories,” of which many thousand copies have been sold in this country and the 
United States since its first issue six years ago. 





DAVID NUTT, 57-59, Long Aere, W.C. 





G. P. Putnam's Sons’ List. 


ROMANGE OF THE FRENGH 
ABBEYS. 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, 


A delightful blending of History, Art, and Romance. It fully 
carries out Guizot’s suggestion: ‘‘If you are fond of romance, 
read history.” 


8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, in box, with 61 Illustrations. 
15S. net, 


By the same Author: 


ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX. 





PORTRAITS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
Historic and Literary. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Trans- 
lated by KATHARINE P. WORMELEY and GEORGE 
BURNHAM IVES. Uniform with “ Portraits of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” With about 3o Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, in box, 21s. net, 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE. 
By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Authorised Translation 
from the German. By WILLIAM A. COOPER. Iilus- 
trated, 3 vols., large 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. Vol. I. ready. 


BALTHASAR HUBMAIER, the Leader of the Anabaptists. 
By HENRY C. VEDDER, Professor of Church History in 
Crozer Theological Seminary. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. No. 8 in “ Heroes of the Reformation” Series. 

Send for a List of this Series. 


MOHAMMED : THE RISE OF ISLAM. 
By Prof. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. Fully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s. No. 40 in the 
** Heroes of the Nations.” 

‘The standpoint from which this book is written is suggested 
by the title of the series. I regard Mohammed as a great man, 
who solved a political problem of appalling difficulty—the con- 
struction of a State and an empire out of the Arab tribes.”—From 
Author's Preface. 


*,* Send for an Illustrated Circular of this Series. 


THE TALES AND POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
Handy Volume Edition. Six Volumes, printed in large type 
on light, flexible paper. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, half 
leather, gilt tops, 21s. net per set. 


BUSHIDO: THE SOUL OF JAPAN. 
An Exposition of Japanese Thought. By INAZO NITOBE, 
Ph.D. With an Introduction by W. E. GRIFFIS. Tenth 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, uncut edges, 5s. net. 

This book, whose subtle charm it is difficult to express in 
a paragraph, is packed with thought, attractive in style, and rich 
in comparative illustrations of Oriental and Occidental ways of 
looking at things. 


TIBET AND TURKESTAN. 
By OSCAR TERRY CROSBY, F.R.G.S,, late First 
Lieutenant, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 1os. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLETE KANO JIU-JITSU. 
The official Jiu-Jitsu of the Japanese Government, with 
Chapters on the Serious and Fatal Blows, and on Kuatsu, 
the Japanese Science of the Restoration of Life. By H. 
IRVING HANCOCK, Author of ‘* Japanese Physical Train- 
ing,” &c. 160 Tricks of Combat, with 506 Illustrations taken 
from Life, and four Charts, showing the Serious and Fatal 
Blows. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. net. 


THE COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS, and Other Papers. 
By FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth 6s. 


THE JORDAN VALLEY AND PETRA. 
By WILLIAM LIBBEY, Sc.D., and FRANKLIN E, 


HOSKINS, D.D. With 140 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, 25s. 
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JOHN LYLY. 

By John Dover Wilson, 
Macmillan and Bowes. 1905. 

Tus study of the “eloquent and witty” author of 
Euplues was first written in competition for the Harness 
prize at Cambridge, which it obtained in 1904. Per- 
haps the treatise betrays a little too much of its origin. 
It Mr. Wilson had written with his eye rather less on 
the Examiner and rather more on the ordinary reader, 
his book, which is at present somewhat tough, would 
have been easier to digest. It is, however, a thoroughly 
scholarly piece of work, and it possesses in addition two 
negative virtues which are too rarely present in modern 
critical essays—it contains no irrelevance and no bad 
taste. Mr. Wilson’s summary of the researches of pre- 
vious scholars upon the problem of the genesis of 
Euphuism, together with his own observations on that 
much-vexed question, ferms the most valuable part of his 
work. There can be little doubt that he has satisfac- 
torily established his main contention—that the euphuistic 
style owed its origin in England neither to the mere 
force of Spanish example, nor to the mere genius of 
Lyly; for, as he points out, not only are traces of 
Euphuism to be found in English literature before the 
appearance of the work of Guevara, the Spanish euphuist, 
but Lyly himself was forestalled in bringing the euphuistic 
style to its fullest development, by George Pettie, one of 
his Oxford predecessors. In the words of Gabriel 
Harvey, “Young Euphues hatched the eggs his elder 
freendes laid.” In fact, the whole phenomenon of 
Euphu'sm was only one manifestation of a literary move- 
ment which appeared independently and simultaneously 
in France, in England, and in Spain, and which was itself 
the outcome of the Italian renaissance. 

In his discussion of Lyly’s effect upon English 
literature Mr. Wilson is much less convincing. It is 
surely pressing the enthusiasm of the biographer a little 
far to assert that Lyly exercised in any sense a profound 
influence upon either the prose style or the drama of the 
Elizabethan age. The truth, indeed, seems to be pre- 
cisely the opposite. Lyly was an experimenter, in some 
ways a brillant experimenter; but he was an experi- 
menter who failed. Nothing shows more clearly how 
far he was from making a decisive mark upon the minds 
of his contemporaries than the extraordinarily short period 
of the euphuistic “boom,” and its complete supersession 
by what Mr. Wilson is pleased to call “the tedious pro- 
lixity of the Arcadia.” Whether or no that expression 
may be justly applied to Sidney's romance, there can be 
no doubt that with it lay the future, and that the whole 
current of Elizabethan prose may be traced back to that 
fountain-head of inspiration. From that time onwards 
Euphuism was left high and dry upon the shelf, until, 
nearly two hundred years later, it gained a sort of re- 
flected resurrection when Dr. Johnson revived the mode 
of the sententious antithesis. Nor was the dramatic 
method of Lyly less antipathetic to the great age at whose 
threshold he stood. Mr. Wilson lays stress upon the 
influence which he exercised upon the dramatic construc- 
tion of his successors. But, when we reflect upon the 
construction of an ordinary Elizabethan play, the only 
effect which we can possibly ascribe to the agency of 
Lyly (if we must ascribe one at all) is of the kind that a 
doctor has when he kills his patient. Besides, the 
essence of Lyly’s drama lay not in its construction, but 
in its dialogue. A play, to Lyly’s mind, was hardly 
more than a setting to witty conversations; and to this 
end he cheerfully sacrificed the characters, the intrigue, 
and the action—the very points upon which the great 
Elizabethans laid an almost extravagant emphasis. The 
truth is that in his conception of drama no 
less than in his conception of prose style, Lyly was 
a Classicist. His art was imprisoned in a little world of 
rigid and polished convention—a world which had no 
room either for real life or for the imagination. His 
cold, ungenerous ideal could never have set alight the 
prodigal blazes of his mighty successors. Lyly was not 


Joun Ly ty. B.A. Cambridge: 


the discoverer of a new Pacific; he was the explorer of a 
blind alley. 

Mr. Wilson’s exaggeration of what he calls the 
dynamical importance of Lyly in English literature is _per- 
haps the result of an excessive use of “ scientific ” analysis. 
And the same tendency is to be observed in his remarks 
upon the characteristics of Lyly’s work considered by 
itself, apart from its origin and its influence. Mr. Wilson 
is too conscientious. He has examined every inch of his 
subject ; he has carefully noted down and classified all 
the interesting points; he has done everything, in fact, 
that could be done—except the one thing that was really 
needful. For, in spite of all his effort and all his in- 
genuity, the underlying spirit of Euphuism has somehow 
escaped Mr. Wilson. It is, in truth, a shy bird which 
cannot be caught with ordinary salt, and takes flight at 
any footfall but the lightest and most fantastic. After a 
laborious and minute investigation into the nature of 
Lyly’s work, the reader is left with an impression of 
elaborate heaviness, which is all the more delusive since 
it is founded upon the obvious truth that Euphues is 
always stiff and affected, and nearly always tedious and 
absurd. ‘These qualities are so glaring in Lyly’s writings 
that they conceal the existence of one other which he 
undoubtedly possessed—that of youthfulness. It is this 
quality which gives charm to his lyrics, which puts some- 
thing almost like life into one or two of his dramatic 
dialogues, and which, for all the portentous mass of rococo 
ornament overlying it, pervades the pages of Euphues. 
Indeed, the very rigidity of his decoration is a sign of 
youth. He is stiff and formal as a schoolboy is stiff and 
formal when he goes into high collars and begins to be a 
gentleman. Beneath the pompous paraphernalia of his 
art he is gay and silly; he is irresponsible in spite of his 
serious face. His tastes are all immature; he is fasci- 
nated by the curious and the commonplace; by queer 
stories of fishes and minerals, and by trite philosophising ; 
he delights in verbal jugglery; he thinks that the finest 
thing in the world is “wit.” “I have ever thought so 
superstitiously of wit,” he says himself, “that I fear I 
have committed idolatry against wisdom.” That is the 
confession of youth; but unfortunately Lyly’s was un- 
fortified and unillumined by genius, so that it now lies 
mummied beneath the forgotten sepulchre of his writings. 
Only, when we give a glance at them, let us not be de- 
ceived and oppressed by their appearance of faded 
artifice. We should contemplate them with other and 
subtler feelings—feelings which are perhaps alone appro- 
priate to John Lyly. For what other writer is there who 
is at once so youthful, so happy, so ridiculous, and so 
infinitely dead ? 





THE SCENERY OF LONDON. 

Tue Scenery oF Lonpon. Painted by Herbert Marshall. 
Described by G. E. Mitton. London: A. and C. Black. 
20s. net. oo 

In this book, artist and author, unnecessarily explaining 

that they attempt no “stereotyped and exhaustive survey 

of London,” claim to have recorded simply their own 
impressions. The author tells us plainly that they have 

“painted and ‘written out of love and out of their know- 

ledge.” We should have expected, therefore, to find here 

the personality of London, or, rather, the personality of 
an author and an artist working in London as a medium, 
vividly expressed in colours and words. Any man’s honest 
and complete impression of London would be valuable 
could it be got in some way into colours and forms and 
words; still more valuable should be the impression of 
an artist like Mr. Marshall. And without question he 
has made some charming pictures out of his knowledge 
of London and paint. His “Autumn Morning, Millbank, 
for example, is agreeable in colour and detail; the ren- 
dering of the atmosphere seems to show a mind quite 
indifferent to the real or false opinions of others as to 
how London looks. We have never seen it thus; allowing 
for the misrepresentations of the three-colour process, we 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





Just ready. 210 pages, cloth, as. 6d. net. as. od., post-free. 


LIFE AND MATTER: 


A Criticism of Professor Haeckel's “ Riddle of the Universe.” 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., F.R.S., LL.D., &c 


" Comglate ia Two Vols., 108. 6d. each, 
THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY IN THE FIRST THREE 


CENTURIES. 
By ADOLF HARNACK, Professor of Church History in the University of 
clin. 
Translated and Edited by JAMES MOFFATT, B.D., D.D. (St. Andrews), 


One Vol., 448 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY 
AND THE ear OF THE 


By the late AUGUSTE SABATIER, f 
Professor in the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theological 


Faculty. , 
With a Memoir of the Author by JEAN REVILLE, of the University of Paris. 





Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


An Anthropological Study. By L. R. FARNELL, D.Litt., Fellow and 
Tutor ot Exeter College, Oxford ; University Lecturer in Classical 
Archeology, &c. 


Ready Wednesday next. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 


DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. 


By Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., Ph.D., &. ; 


Ready Wednealay next. 480 pp., cloth, ss. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


The Books of the New Testament. Ry H. VON SODEN, D_D., Professor ol 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 











SELECTED FROM - - 


BOOKS OF THE LIBERAL FAITH. 


People’s Editions, SIXPENCE each. 


‘GOD AND THE SOUL: An Essay towards 


Fundamental Religion. 
By RICHARD A, ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


Concerning Mr, Armstrong's book, the late Dr. Martineau wrote: “ Looking 
at the book simply as a Truthseeker, 1 am convinced that it assumes nothing 
which the Agnostic can disturb, infers nothing which its premises do not in- 
volve, and gathers into its results all the contents of Christian aspiration and 
| experience.” 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: Their Origin 
and Relations. 


| Third Edition. With a New Chapter on the Historical Value of 
the Gospels. By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


In reviewing the first edition of Mr. Carpenter's book in the Nineteenth 
Century, Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote: “It is certainly no ordinary text-book, 
and the public at large would do well to read it and ponder some of the problems 
it suggests. . . Nothiag could be more interesting.” 


THE SOUL: Its Sorrows and its Aspirations, 
| By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 
| With Memoir and Introduction by Charles B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 


Contents :—Memoir and Introduction. Preface to First and Third Editions 

| I. Sense of the Infinite without us. . Sense of Sin. III. Sense of Personal 

Relation to God. IV. Spiritual Progress. V. Hopes Concerning Future Life 
VI. Prospects of Christianity. 


‘THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN 


RELIGION, 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
} 


Contents :—({1) The Universe, (2) Man, (3) Bibles, (4) Gods and God, 

5) Saviours, (6) Worship, (7) Prayer. 
A Plain Treatment of the Great Essentials of Religion, being a sifting from 
these of such things as cannot outlive the results of Scientific, Historical, and 
— Study—so making more clearly seen ** the things which cannot be 
| shaken,” 





BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, Essex 8t., Strand, London, W.C., 


And all Booksellers through Messrs. Simpkin, Marswact & Co., London. 





JAMES GLARKE & GO.’S NEW LIST. 


ALEXANDER MACKENNAL,B.A.,D.D. 
Life and Letters, By D, MACFADYEN. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, Photogravure .Portrait and 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net 


“* The excellent biography which the Rev. D. Macfadyen has written of Dr. 
Mackennal contains many letters of public interest.” —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


* In its restraint and reserve, ita courtesy and vigour, its gleams of humour 


and its hamanness, his work recalls the life and labours of its noble subject,” 
—-YorksHire Daity Orserver. 
“ The biography is full of noble thoughts and is a plain record of a truly 
Christ-like life.”—Curistian AGe. 


REV. J. BRIERLEY’S NEW WORK. 

THE ETERNAL RELIGION. 

Mr. J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (‘* J. B.”). 

Author of ‘‘ Ourselves and the Universe,” &c. 
320 pp. Bevelled boards, 6s. 

* We have read thts book with much inlerest.”—Tug Spectator. 


** The attraction of the book lies in its abrogation of creed and in the wide 
application of * the eternal religion’ to the affairs of everyday life.” 


—Bast Anot 1AN Darty Times. 
THE PILOT. 


A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. 


Printed on India Paper and tastefully bound in leather, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net. 
Rev. C. Sicvester Horne says: “ This book will be an ornament to any 


room of any home, and its jewels jor the adorning of the spirit and decoration 
of the memory.’ 


* Whoever uses the book for twelve months will find that it accomplishes ils 
purpose.”—YorKSHIRE OBSERVER, 


Crown 8vo, 


DAVID LYALL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RISE OF PHILIP BARRETT. 
By DAVID LYALL. 

Author of ‘* The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Crown 8vo, 320 pp. 
Bevelled boards, 6s. 


** Full of colour and interest, and the publishers (Messrs. Clarke and Co., 


| London) are justified in expecting alarge demand,” 


—Tue Nottincuam Covrier. 
. powerful . . . keen insight.”—Liverpoot Courter. 


THE INWARD LIGHT. 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘ The Growth of the Soul,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
** Refreshing, stimulating, and enlightening book,”—Aperveen Free Press. 
* A work of real spiritual and intellectual power.”—Dunpee ADVERTISER. 


THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN. 


A Life of Jesus for Young People. By Rev. J.G. STEVENSON. 
4to, cloth, boards, 2s, 6d. net. 
The Rev. F. B. Mever writes:—'* Mr. Stevenson has a rare gift. Every- 
where there is the trace of high culture and deep devotion.” 
Dr. CLirForD says : ** Its simplicity and winsomeness will charm the children, 
It conveys the facts of the Gospels in such a manner as to prepare them for 
further studies without giving them anything they will have to surrender.” 


THE CRUCIBLE OF EXPERIENCE. 
Rev. F. A. RUSSELL. 
Handsomely bound in green leather, with design in gold, 
rice Is. 6d. net. 

* Written moat interestingly, and full of instruction.” —Hvuit News. 

“* There is a bracing air about * The Crucible of Experience,’ by the Rev. F. A. 
Russell, who writes with literary freshness and felicity of quotation.” 

—SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 


* Readable . . 
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think it likely that no one but Mr. Marshall has seen it 
thus ; but it is a genuine impression, and it persuades—in 
fact, it convinces us. “Light After Rain,” again (West- 
minster Abbey from the end of the Embankment), is well 
coloured and well filled; but if it pleases it pleases be- 
cause it easily reminds us of many days much like that 
which left an impression, less complete than Mr. Mar- 
shall’s, but of the same cast. But if there are many others 
of his pictures which we are glad and surprised to see as 
illustrations to an octavo book, the greater number simply 
call for a glance of recognition, of admiration for the way 
in which the artist finds his colour and can make a bouquet 
anywhere, and we pass on. Probably it will be some time 
before ‘we cease to look at these and similar pictures in 
a manner exactly appropriate to their position in a small 
book, and not as if they were in a gallery. When we can 
look at them in the just way we shall, perhaps, admit that 
they are all excellent in their place. Yet, as representing 
an impression of London, they seem to us to fail, because 
many of them are so purely laborious as to suggest that 
the artist has been overmuch encumbered by a supposed 
necessity of trying to see London as the ordinary reader 
of this book might see it. He would seem to have been 
torn between Lis duty to his own “love and knowledge” 
and his duty to the multitude, who have vague but im- 
perious notions as to what the “scenery of London” 
really is. 

Miss Mitton is still more the painful victim of these 
two uncompanionable duties. Or is her failure due to the 
fact that she has had no strong impressions of her own? 
Her methods vary much. Now she attempts the “ thing 
seen,’ the picture in words whick has to be vivid and 
brief, is usually a piece of self-conscious, literary exercise, 
and in her case is dull; now she writes laboriously, out 
of the histories, about Sir Thomas More or old Pall Mall; 
now she goes frankly to see the sights; now she takes a 
day in an omnibus driver’s life; now she tries, with the 
kelp of a time-machine, to show how a familiar district 
has changed in centuries. In the end she has given ui 
much information in a careful, warm-hearted style which 
is unequal to the task of giving us an impression of 
London. 





CHINA. 
By Archibald Little. 

Press. 7s. 6d. 
“Man,” says Mr. Little, “being the highest product, to 
which all other products are merely subsidiary, rightly 
takes the first place in our estimates of comparative value, 
and man in his highest present development is only to be 
found in Europe and in the countries colonised and now 
inhabited, almost exclusively, by men of European 
descent”; and it follows, Europe being thus in the 
ascendant, that “ the teeming millions of the East are little 
more than hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
Europeans with whom they come in contact.” This was, 
or seemed to be, all true enough when Mr. Little wrote it 
in the compilation of his book, The Far East, which has 
just seen the light. But since then the Japanese have 
upset, with much else, Mr. Little’s generalisation on 
European superiority and obliged him to add in a foot- 
note that the war, “ which has broken out since this book 
was written, renders this statement true of the Asiatic 
continent only.” 

Moreover, the war and the emergence of Japan have 
had another effect on Mr. Little’s book. That book 
deals with the Far East, and the Far East consists practi- 
cally entirely of the Chinese Empire and Japan. At the 
time the book was written the Chinese Empire, itself a 
territory half as large again as the United States, had 
come to be regarded as an inevitable European heritage, 
and in describing these rich alluvial plains and fertile 
valleys Mr. Little was describing things that one felt, not 
a mere abstract and scientific interest in, but the warmer 
interest of personal acquisition and future proprietorship. 


THE Far East. London: Clarendon 


He was writing the menu of a feast prepared for the 
superior European Powers. We should have read his book 
in those days with something of the confident feelings of 
Lord Burghley when he introduced his wife to all the 
blessings she was so incapable of appreciating : 


“Proudly turns he round, and kindly, 
‘All of this is yours and mine.’” 


But now with what different feelings do we peruse 
these pages ! Not for us these rich, luxuriant pastures, 
fertilised for ages by the denudation of the great eastern 
ranges. Not for us these mighty rivers, with their pro- 
mise of a commerce opened up into the far interior. Not 
for us, alas! these dear little deltas, mantling with fer- 
tility and ensconced so snugly in the low hills that lead 
down to the eastern coast. We are, as the editor of the 
Spectator once said, after all but human, and a sigh—a 
natural sigh—escapes us as we realise from the descrip- 
tions contained in these pages the much that has passed 
from us. 

But still if the East, as an inheritance of the West, 
has lost interest it has gained interest on its own account. 
How far will it go ? To what extent will the Japanese 
leaven work upon the Chinese dough ? Mr. Little does 
not deal directly with this question, but perhaps the chief 
value of his book for the general reader consists in the 
material for answering it which it provides. Of its seven- 
teen chapters thirteen deal with China and its depen- 
dencies. The provinces and divisions of the Empire are 
dealt with separately and exhaustively, and the geo- 
graphical and geological formation, rivers, mountains, 
soil, vegetation, population, past history, and present con- 
dition of each are lucidly treated and made clear with 
plentiful maps and diagrams. The work, it should be 
said, is the latest addition to the Oxford Geographical 
Series, and Mr. Little, in his pfteface, confesses his diffi- 
dence that he, not being a geographer or geologist by 
profession, should find himself associated with the dis- 
tinguished professors who have contributed to the series. 
Still, “a life-long residence in the East” and “long per- 
sonal acquaintance with the bulk of the countries 
described” will, with the average reader at least, far out- 
weigh any deficiency in expert knowledge, if such exists. 
There is science enough in the book to satisfy any 
average appetite probably, but it is science warmed up 
and vitalised by the writer's personal experience and 
knowledge of the nature, human or otherwise, which he 
is describing. It is for this reason that the book is likely 
to be of value to those who are interested in the practical 
question of the possibilities and future that lie before 
the Far East. What the conclusions to be derived from 
it may be I must leave the reader to discover, but for my 
part it has been the means of helping me to understand 
the opinion of a friend who was for many years a mis- 
sionary in the Celestial hinterland, who carried his life 
in his hand, was frequently threatened with death by 
stoning, but who vows to this day that “there are no 
people like the Chinese.” 





Heroes and Pioneers: Lives of Great Leaders in 
Thought and Action. Edited by W. Grinton Berry, 
M.A. (Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d.) This book con- 
tains lives of men distinguished in different ways, such as 
Gordon, John Howard, Stanley, Havelock, and Francis 
Bacon. It is not a haphazard collection, we are told in 
the preface, for it can be said of all those included in it 
that they were “the first in the field,” and also that they 
had publicly proclaimed their belief in the “ Truth of the 
Christian Revelation.” No doubt, as the book points 
out with strong emphasis, Bacon did this; but it is 
somewhat bold to say that he was a man of strong re- 
ligious conviction. If he was, his religion was certainly 
in a watertight compartment. The lives, however, if 
chosen rather arbitrarily, are simply written in a style 
suitable for their purpose. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND THE 
PLAY OF PERICLES. 


Collotype Reproductions, with Introductions and Bibliography. 
By SIDNEY LEE. In One or Five Volumes. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. 


Chronologically Arranged and Edited by MRS. PAGET 
TOYNBEE, In 16 Volumes. 
The special offers relating to the above will be withdrawn on 
Monday, the 11th inst., but all orders which reach the Book- 
sellers up to noon on that day will be accepted. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Edited by W. H. HADOW. In Six Volumes, 8vo. Now 
completed by the publication of the following : 

Vol. Il. THE POLYPHONIC PERIOD, Part II. By H. E. 
WOOLDRIDGE. 

Vol. VI. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD. By E. DANN- 
REUTHER. 

Until DECEMBER 31 Vols. II and VI can be purchased 
together for 15s. net, and sets of the entire work for £3 15s. net. 
After December 31 the prices will be 15s. net per volume and 
£4 10s. net for the set. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


A new and verbatim text from the Manuscript, Engraved, and 
Letterpress Originals. With variorum readings and Bibliographi- 
cal Notes and Prefaces by JOHN SAMPSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF SHELLEY. 


Including materials never before printed in any edition of the 
Poems; edited with textual notes and Bibliographical list of 
editions, by THOMAS HUTCHINSON, With Portrait of Shelley 
and two other collotype illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 


By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Edited by GEORGE 
BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. With brief Memoir of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill by his nephew, HAROLD SPENCER SCOTT, M.A. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth, £1 16s. net ; leather back, 42 2s. net. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 


Edited by H. S. MILFORD, M.A, Crown 8vo, with a Portrait. 
In the Oxford Poets Series, from 3s. 6d.; in the Oxford Editions 
of Standard Authors, from 2s, Printed on Oxford India paper, 
from 5s. 


Uniform Volumes, Extra fcap. 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; in 
mbskin, 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS OF WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Text by JOHN SAMPSON. With an Introduc- 
tion by WALTER RALEIGH. [lmmediately. 

POEMS AND EXTRACTS CHOSEN B 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, from the Works of the 
Countess of Winchelsea and Others, for an Album presented 
to Lady Mary Lowther, Christmas, 1819. With Preface by 
J. ROGERS REES, and Introduction and Notes by Professor 
H. LITTLEDALE. With two facsimiles. 

WORDSWORTH’S LITERARY CRITI- 
CISM. Edited with an Introduction by NOWELL C. 


SMITH. 

WORDSWORTH’S GUIDE TO THE 
LAKES. Fifth Edition (1835). With Introduction, Notes 
Critical and Textual, and Appendices, by ERNEST DE 
SELINCOURT. With a Map and eight Illustrations. 

[ Immediately. 


Also Published by HENRY FROWDE. 
THE ENGLISH DIALECT 
DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. In Six Vols., quarto, bound in cloth, over 5,0c0 pp. 
Special Offer for a strictly limited period. 

On payment, through any bookseller, of £2 2s. net, the six 
volumes will be delivered, carriage paid, to any address in the 
United Kingdom; the purchaser undertaking to make seven 
subsequent quarterly payments of £2 2s. each. 

The six volumes can be obtained, if preferred, for £15 net, 
cash with order. 

Prospectuses, giving full particulars and specimen page of the 
Dictionary, on application. 








London : HIBRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner,£.C. 





EVERETT AND SON, 


10 AND 12, GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Publish this Day 


JOHN GHINAMAN =» 4» excxisn 
EYEWITNESS. | 


RAND. 
Illustrated Wrapper and Five Torture Pilates, showing 


the Refinement of Cruelty. fs. Postage 3d. 


The first authentic and reliable book on the 
story of Chinese Labour and its results. 


With an Introduction by | —o 
| Rey. JOHN CLIFFORD, | 
Ree THE 





CONTENTS: 


Enslaving the Rand—‘' Ave Creesus, Morituri. Te Salutant” | 
—The Yellow Men on the Rand—The Growth of Terrorism | 
—The Yellow Trail—The Effect of Chinese Labour—Pro- | 
mises and Performances—John Chinaman’s Daily Life— | 
Opium Dens — Gambling Hells — Shocking Instances of 
Immorality—Marvellous Revelations—The Press Muzzled— | 

White Women and the Chinaman, etc., etc. 








New and Enlarged Edition. Completing 10th Thousand. 
Cloth, 2s. Postage, 3d. 
MNEMONICS IN A NUTSHELL; 


or HINTS ON MEMORY TRAINING. By Rev. ARTHUR 
C. SIDEY. 


Invaluable to Ministers, Students, Lecturers, Readers, Teachers, 
and all who wish to improve their memory. 





EVERETT AND SON, 
10 AND 12, GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 














BOOKSELLERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. —_ 





SPECIAL NOTICE to LARGE BIBLE BUYERS, 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, 4c. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C., 
are offering 5,000 BIBLES at HALF-PRICE. 


Also VICTORIAN PRAYER BOOKS, WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS. 
LISTS SENT POST FREE, 














THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, Mo. 140, 
Containing a Special Article entitled 


“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT of ART BOOKS,”’ 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, Editor of the new Edition of 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, &c. 


SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 
WILLIAMS AND NORCATE, Book Importers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, * Pal! Mau, s.w. 


9 (Cartton Horet 
BvuILpine 








Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 
Pictures and Prints, 


CATALOGUES ISSUED. TeLernone: 1784 CeNnTRAL. 





BOOK Ancient and Modern, Bought, Sold and 
’ Exchanged. 


THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin's Lane, W.C 
[And at READING). 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs, Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address, 


: 
’ 
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Rhymes of Real Children. By Betty Sage. Pictures 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. (London: Nutt. 240 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
This book is remarkable for the excellence of its illustra- 
tions. Miss Willcox Smith is an artist whose drawings ap- 
pear often in American magazines ; but she is little known 
in this country, and it is to be hoped that these pictures 
will make her name and her art more familiar to English 
people. The commonest defect of American art of all 
kinds is its lack of character; but there is as much 
character as accomplishment in Miss Smith’s art. Her 
children are so natural that you scarcely notice at first 
how admirably drawn they are. She has every trick at 
her fingers’ ends, but she makes no parade of them; she 
does not even make a parade of the great pains which 
she must have taken with every drawing. In fact, she 
draws with the quiet mastery of a little Dutch Master; 
and her colour, though it never exceeds the capacity of 
a reproductive process, is both rich and strong. But 
though she has a masculine power, no one but a woman 
could have done her drawings, no one but a woman could 
have expressed such a loving observation of children. 
Some of them are better than others. The best, per- 
haps, illustrates a poem about a very good little boy, but 
they are all good. The verses also are American, and 
though rather slight they, too, are truthful and free 
from all affectation. They are not written down to 
children nor over their heads. —_ Here is the end of the litile 
poem supposed to be spoken by a little girl about a baby: 

Nurse said it was so very small, 
It’d better not be touched at all. 
I watched a bit, 
And when the nursie didn’t see, 
It looked so cunningly at me, 
I patted it. 
Tc does not go very far, but so far as it goes it is quite 
satisfactory, and it makes a very good accompaniment to 
an admirable picture. 


Six Heroic Men. By D. Alcock, W. G. Blaikie, E. 
Paxton Hood, and G. S. Pugh, with a preface by Rev. 
A. R. Buckland, M.A. (Religious Tract Society, 1s. 6d.) 
Short lives written to prove that courage, resolution, and 
self-sacrifice are to be found in men of faith. The ex- 
amples chosen are John Frith, a martyr of the Reforma- 
tion, Livingstone, John Lawrence, T. Fowell Buxton, 
one of the chief opponents of the Slave Trade, Richard 
Baxter, and Claude Brousson, the Huguenot martyr. The 
lives are, naturally, all written from a religious point of 
view, and sometimes from a rather narrowly Protestant 
one. In the life of Frith, for instance, there are attacks 
upon Sir Thomas More of too much bitterness. The writer 
should have remembered that More also laid down his life 
for his faith. But for this defect the book is suited to 
its purpose. 

Biography for Beginners. Edited by S. 
B.A., with 40 diagrams by G. K. Chesterton. 
240 pp. 6s. net.) 

The art of biography (says the author of the book) 
Is different from geography. 
Geography is about maps, 
But biography is about chaps. 
The difference could not be put more concisely; and 
the whole book is very concise, even if not always very 
accurate, ¢é.g., 
Karl Marx 
Was completely wrapped up in his Sharks. 
The poor creatures seriously missed him, 
While he was attacking the capitalist system. 
It may be true; but the fact that sharks obviously rhymes 
with Marx throws some suspicion on the biographical in- 
formation conveyed in this poem. The same suspicion 
applies to this also: 
The great Emperor Otto, 
Could not decide upon a motto, 
His mind wavered between 
“T’Etat, Cest Moi” and “Ich Dien.” 


This, however, is accompanied by an illustration of 
Otto, bewildered by a huge choice of escutcheons, so 
convincing that the reader’s suspicions will be almost 
silenced. The pictures altogether certainly add to the 
amusement produced by the book. ' 


Clerihew, 
(Laurie. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 





INTERNATIONAL QUILD, 


G6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education. 








The Spring Term begins on January 8th, 1906. A full course 
of Instruction adapted to the needs of English-speaking Students 
is given by French University Professors, in the French language, 
literature and history. 


For further particulars apply to SECRETARY. 
THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal : Miss i F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co, Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games, Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 


Soo ft.— For prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R:S.0. 





CHRISTS COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 5.E. 


Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 
Large Gymnasium. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
EXAMINATION for OPEN and other SCHOLARSHIPS 
DECEMBER 13th—15th. Apply to the Head Master, Rev. 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Next term January 17th, 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BuRSAR. 





; HASLEMERE, SURREY. 

ST. GEORGE’S WOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS. Sandy soil; nine acres 
of ground ; nearly 600 ft. above sea-level. 

Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice ot 
Teaching (St. George’s Training College, Edinburgh); Diploma for the 
Teaching of German (Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), 
Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated Student of Girton College; 11 years t 
the Mount School, York. 


ARNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA. | 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Thorough Modern Education. 
Exceptional advantages in Music and Painting. 
Special attention to Health and Physical Training. 
Highly Qualified Staff. Large Airy Premises. 
Principals: Miss Gres and Miss Hatt. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 
For boys from 8 to 18. Preparatory department with separate playin 








rounds, bed , and cl Special preparation for the Medical 
al Professions. Seventy-five boys have i London University Matri- 
culation direct from the School, Fees from Be guincas per annum. Principal, 


Mr. Avex. Mine, B.A. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
Tue SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guard in the tion of schools (for Girnts AND 

Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (Army, Navy, University, &c.), 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., #2, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C, 

Telegrams : “ Trirorm, Lonpon.” Telephone No.: 185 Gerrarp. 











8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free, 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORC’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS, 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to 
his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing 
what to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and 
authoritative exposition of what he taught, 





Lonpon: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, BLoomssury Street. 





ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 
Large number in stock. 
month’s List. 


Many rare ones. Send stamp for this 
St. Jude’s Depot, Birmingham. 
































